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LITBRATURB. 





SAM LAING’S LINE. 


Respectfully Dedicated to that canny Member for the Wick 


ick Boroughs, 
that sagacious speculator and eminent Austrian Railway Contractor. 


No—Lieten toa : 
Such iena’ Sem Laing Ine 
Tak’ Sam 's my freens, 
Tak’ Sam s line ; 
We'll mak’ it ap in siller yet, 
By Sam Laing’s line. 


Though promised faith and treaties baith 
Russ craft may undermine, 
boo sticks and swords of —— hordes, 
ough gepaniog nations pine. 
Tak’ Sam Laing’s line, my freens, 
Tak’ Sam a line ; 
Leave ilka folk to bear ite yoke, 
For the sake o’ Sam Laing’s line. 


If cuffed, a Christian cuffs na back, 


Honor’s a word, siller’s a fac’, 
And ten per cent. is fine. 
Tak’ Sam line, my freens, 
Pry ot i oe “ae 
t honour drop mind shop, 
And back up Sam Laing’s line. 


I’ mak’ the hand their tongue, 
The Times’ pen I'd confine, a 
’s Sam Laing’s line, my freens, 
That’s Sam line ; 
Let a’ go smash, hard cash, 
And invest in Sam 's line. 


I say, wi’ Bright, why should we fight 
On Baltic or Euxine? 


And mak’ the railway line.” 
That’s Sam Laing’s line, my freens, 
That’s Sam g's line ; 
Wark, cash to wia, then put your tin 
In Sam Laing’s line. 


For tyranny, I trow ’tis strang, 
And strength is right divine : 
And ten per cent.can ne’er be wrang, 
And that’s my Lsign. * 
Tak’ Sam ‘a line, my freens, 
vid Ragland’ tgwer 1a 
Au money- power, 
In Sam Laing’s line. 


O’ Eogland’s flag folks used to brag 
In sangs and speeches fine, 
The flag for me is £ s. d., ° 
lik flag but that’s moonshine. 
That’s Sam g’s line, my freens ; 
And ’gin ye'll tak? Sam Laing’s line, 
Still your M,P. I hope to be, 
For the sake o’ Sam Laing’s line. 


Bat if by words like honour stirred, 
Then you’re nae votes o’mine ; 

And oot I’ll sneak to find a seat 
That’s mair in Sam Laing’s line. 


That were nae in Sam line, my freens, 
That were nae in Sam "a line ; 
I sair misdoot I maur oot, 


Or alter Sum L line. 


os 


MARTYR’S HILL, 
A DIRGE, BY GERALD MASSEY. 


Sitting in her sorrow lone, 
Foc te Lona fo te arg il ot tooghi i 
or $ @ Hill mourni . 
O, that desert of the nao hone oer 
Who lay down in their death-bed, 
With their winding-sheet and wreath of winter snow ! 


Into glory had they rode 
When the tide of triumph flowed, 
Not a tear would we shed for the heroes lying low, 
But oar hearts break for the Dead, 
In their desolate death-bed, 
With their winding sheet and wreath of winter snow. 


Praying breath rose white in air, 
Eyes were set in a stern stare, 
Hands were stretcht for belp that came not as they sank in silence low: 
Our , our gracious Dead 
Who lay down in their Death-bed, 
With their winding sheet and wreath of winter snow. 


Now the winter snows are gone, 
And Earth smiles as though the Dawn 
Had come up from it in Flowers—such a light of grace doth glow 
All about our darkened Dead 
Who lay down in their death-bed, 
With their winding-sheet and wreath of winter snow. 


Bat never, never, never more, 
Comes the Spring that will restore 
To their own love, their own land, the dear onea lying low 


‘ 


On the Martyr’s Hill, our Dead 
Who lay down in their death-bed, 
With their winding-sheet and wreath of winter snow. 


Ee 


' THE QUEEN’S CONSCIENCE. 


of an iricg tarn of mind, upon hearing that the Lord 
Chancellor of the raden for the time being, is the keeper of the Queen’s 
Conscience, may be to ask themselves the question, how, at the 
Jy old, and the formation of a new ministry, so very im- 
material a as a conscience can be taken from the possession of one 
individual, placed in tbat of another. 
the royal conscience, gentle reader—that is to aay, the royal offi- 
cial conscience—for that alone is in the o of the minister—is not 
of oral - iences, os neues it is, i mae ot belng 
inary couse’ gu $ o as 
ince by the sovereign in the hands of the chancellor, carried home 
by bim in bis coat-pocket, as is bis handkerchief or snuff-box. 
If, d all the severe penal enactments relative to barglary, 
ou were, some quiet evening, to break and enter the dwelling house of 
high official mentioned, and taking advantage of his in 


to te ’ ve woule ate yaa Pyrenees 
wou meet a 

bar about ow uate, the foyal arm richly emblazoaed « ' 

which, with the lock securing it, would indicate 


i of 
to be She duit farther,"con bree 


which we bave presumed 

open the box itself, you would meet with two silver diske, r fitting 
one to the other, in appearance not very unlike two bright tin -pan 
lids without bandles ; and these disks, apon being re- 
veal, upon the foner surface of the one, a deeply-cut device of her pres- 
ent Majesty enthroned, with the cardinal virtues round her ; and the 


upon 
other, a representation of the same exalted individual on a richly capari- 
soned horse, attended by . v. 






Hs 
; 
‘i 


ry, the epeaker of 
and the of a of £14,000 a year, with im 
sent fa ep abersh hint Ea VO kate F tet thy telus intreoted wt them 
cna phasing ot Bla Qigpoail acecly every power af te Toyel protegsiive. 
) near 0 ve. 
trhles tore cliver duke ae, In fact, the atrts ber imcana Or lit is 
formed that enormous wax-seal, in size and appearance som like 
& well-buttered muffin, commonly known as the “ Great Seal of ” 
and which is appended to all those acts of the sovereign which it is the 
ro leasure Rebtiely to make known to the subject. 
with this, whether by lawful authority or rer every document 
whieb can emanate from the sovereign is rendered , and irrevocable 
without the consent of the three estates of the realm ; so that fits holder 
can, if he chooses to betray his trust, on the most heinous offender, 
confer on whomever he pleases the bi title of n , or char- 
ters to all the towns in the kingdom ; he can, in use ef almost 
all those p tives which law.and custom have placed in the hands of 
sovereign, to be exercised for the good of the subject ; and therefore, 
when in possession of the i t instrament, he is not unfitly eaid to 
be the keeper of the Queen's conscience. 


re re aie ta ferenes eet 1s nome were been trusted out of 


the soverei, hands at all; yet, from the earliest times, we find it in 
the of a certain “ Lord Keeper.” Before the time of F 
oe fessor, indeed, it is doubtfal whether the sovereign had any fan 
conecience at all, for the charters preceding that reign are nally 

ratified by a cross made in gold ink ; bat as soo as the great seal came 
in faehion, eome man eminent for bis learning and attainments was selec- 
ted to take the custody of it, the soverei hapging It roand his neck, and 
telling bim to use it “to the honour of king.” 

The first great seals were rude enough, the earliest one we possess being 
a dab of lead hung by a silk string to a charter of Edward the Confessor. 
Lead was soon exchanged for wax ; and the Conqueror, together with 
ony of his euccessore, used green wax, to signify the tual nature 
of the document—a custom retained at the day in the seals attached 
to menial, patents of peerage, and other having an unlimi- 


' Af'we may credit the testimony of Stowe upon the subject, William I. 
‘had a carious and simple way of sealing Be priate Salta bon other than 
tf puttiog on the wax the impression of his own royal ¢eeth. In 
og ek rhea pores a tof a certain manor of Hope to one Pau- 
lyn Raydon is cited, which in modern English rans as follows :— 


I William in the third of my reign, 
Give to thee JHor ‘ana Hope town, 


With all the f up and down 
Fror heaven to » from earth to hell, 
As truiy as this right is mine, 

For a cross-bow arrow 

When I shall shoot in yon yarrow ; 

And in token that this thing is sooth, 

f bste the wan gall iar foe teh, 
Before Meg, Maud. argerie, 

And my son Henry. 


The keepers of the great seal in ancient times—much the same as at 

ot—exacted good round sums of mcney before they would affix it to 

any document ; and one can scarcely imagine the enormous profits made 
some 600 or 700 years ago, by the fortuaate holders of it. Jobn, 

ia want of money, put the custody of his eeal up for sale, and one Walter 


Gray bought it for 5000 marke—a sum equivalent to about £61,000 of the 
Rrpeont Gay but gave it up in a few years, for the still more lucrative 
ty of Archbishop of York, 


of its custodians, Jchn Maunsel, neglecting to distribute the 


time 700 liv: 3 and a good 150 years later, so t was the sum of 
money which the revenues of his office permitted lior Beaufort to 
lend to Henry V., that the sovereigu placed his crown in the hands of his 
c lor, as @ guarantee for the repayment of the loan. Indeed, the 
vast wealth which its holders were enabled to realise, coupled with the 
enormous powers which the custody of it gave them, re it abso- 
lutely necessary to the safety of the sovereign that his seal should be in- 
trusted only to the hands of persons well to the royal cause ; and 
a early Haenads was frequently a very d It matter to find a safe 

An amusing instance of this occurred when Henry IIE. found it neces- 
pathy @ certain occasion, to leave bis kingdom for a short time, ani 





no One whom he thought worthy and capable of pertereatn 
the duties devolving upon the keeper of bys seal. After y ondea- 


It seems rather singular, considering the great importance always at- a 


church-patronage as it fell vacant, which it vested in him, held at ene | belie 


a2 


to fix some male , be at last 
tia Salas Since 
his absence, but satin propria persona in the Court of 
rupted out aod delivering judgiect~ ber ata py te 
ra mn an ; 
no other, than her Coudcvenadt . 


retarned to her aod bel the seal of the blogdsa for beafly 3 





uit 
titi 
ae 
Hill 
ue 
ue 
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tions or other instruments he thought proper, and that in a 
manoer, while they themselves could not fillup the place of a —— 
member of their own body, or perform a single act of state in which 
great seal was necessary. After deli ting, and waitin 
prayers many times, they resolved to form a new seal for 
ticular use. The resolation was a notable one ; but there were few Wyons 


certain old statute of Edward III., which declared that - 
tating, forging; or counterfeiting the king’s great ° my Ae 
death as a traitor ; and which statate they not the doubt 
would be enforced, should fortune again emilé the king, 
and be found to have such treasonable act. how- 
ever, like love; conquers all ery A og 


named Master Symonde was who : 

~ to be vitor the nerve mae completo my thee aaaiee 
oue possession r ; 

made, and used bv parliament until Bo oh a 


ciently settled to seal of its 
wercarctaly ended "Ths gall eran oman a 
the broken 10 plete te acerca Sapivatatien of Oxtord, in 

5 ogee ay in pieces by a blacksmith, at the bar of the House of Com- 


oom 


Ff y 







Since the Restoration t ‘ been } 
considerable tribulation. Whap 3 ae Teen me tase ng 
cious Jeffreys was its 80 alarmed was James 
the point of abdicating, lest the nee should get into 
mace Je 


of his political 


tha come and ) 
the same saeva tanees 1, in order that the seal ve 
continually under his own tion and protection. ‘Theda ue 
he left the kingdom, he took it from bis chancellor, aud whilst 


ried aeross the Thames on’ his flight to France, he threw the 
royalty into the river, fondly imagiving that the regal fanct fle 
not be performed without it.” If rofeed such had ese the eae eae pa 
=e eenie — ~ oy short time Po bane the ill-used seal a 
a fisherman, a ‘d3 
el Coagrer ya by Rian to tie pete 
a during the chancellorship of Lord Thurlow, the t 6 . 
really lost. Seme burglars entered his lordship’s house, eae'4 walked ‘ 
with a few valuables, amongst which was the seal of the kingdom, and — - 
ve it was never recovered. A privy-council was summoned : 
m the loss made known, and euch was the expedition used, that in 
“six hours a new seal was prepared ; and we have it on &utho- 
rity that, for the remaining eighty years of his chancellorship, the ‘noble 
te with _— great om oe pillow. r 
alous was a temporary loss of the seal during the 
ship of Lord Eldov. This great judge had the prof tee et ae 
importance of the trust reposed in him, which was doubtless not dimin- 
ished by the kind and manner in which his sovereign had con- 
veyed it into bis bands ;-for Lord Eldon tells us in his diary, that w 
Sdones itl} welemmn er tee tee the the 
(George ILI.) was seated on a sofa, with bis coat lly batted, ea 
sea! pashed in on the left side, between his coat Waistcoat. He drew, 





it forth on the —- of the chancellor, and handed it 
these words: *‘ » I give it you from my heart.” aati 
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house. Upon 


thie continually in 
—_ without having the 
2, he was aw 


i odes, 


returnip 
“go enchanted wit 
out of their beds, and were b 


time the great ecal bas been in danger of being lost. 


At the 


the kingdom retains all its ori 


his office— 





it; 


old one. This 


z 
3 
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mM 


on the counter in exchange. was always to be 
tained on application to their ; most of the charges in our 
own recollection which have against them have 
on examination to have exaggerated al 
false. there was an unfavourable feeling wor against 
force at head-quarters, and at last came the grand crash. 
The room at Mvasiries’ Hotel was more full 
ever—* ou heard the General Beatson has been taken 
by the Bashi Basouke—they are going to roast him alive!” 
Rirmer friend, the Frenchman, would be very tough, bat 


order, we su 
and ng 


above two or three inches 


with the 
the chancellor per 


which ali bis 


shall 
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to the royal en 


after 


geal was made of 


him his 


4 


forms 


© 


t seal ; 


ver, calling upon 
required instrament. These being 
t in band ; and upon its comple 
‘seal, if approved, is 
sovereign’s owa into those of its future keeper, who, by 
fer, ; iy the dignities have before mentioned. Ja 
little ceremony was always observed : the new chan- 
oder Fp Saenetyrads the seal to a dobument, in the presence of 
eouncil, in ppose, to shew that he understood 
just as the sheriffs of London and Middlesex, at the present 
day, give proofs of their education and ability, 
malls, some sticks in the Court of 
cane ae yee in a times, al 
name, were comparatively small in actual dimensions, 
diameter ; and sealing a document with them 
litthe more troublesome than sealing an ordinary letter. The 
seems, however, to have increased in size, in — we with 
the sovereign it represents, a 
that the noble keeper of it wou 
ere he to attempt the sealing of any document 
the services of two skilful officers, called respectively 
ie and “ the chaff wax,” are put in requisition whenever the 


a new seal isa matter of ceremony, 60 is also the de- 
operation, technically termed ‘“ damaskiog,”’ 
the sovereign in councii—the old seal being, in the eye 
the sovereign has hit it a gentle blow 
ed seal isthe perquisite of the chan- 
value at the present day than formerly, for 
whereas now, as we 
the on ae 
& King. 

seal at the demise of George 1V., but Lord 
its keeper when the seal of William was completed ; heace 

o claimsnts for the damasked seal, one arguing that it was 


t to give effect to 
\aacaatineacn tape oat. 
or teo to affix it. 4 
tec of losing the great seal, if continually moved from place to 
med necessity of its being always present 
any one of his political or judicial daties, 
laratory of the fact of his really having in bis possession the instru- 
power is derived, has of late years caused a cu- 
ered puree or bag 
e before the chancellor, 
hancery, the House of Lords, and else- 
lf, which it seldom if ever contains, and 
tory when actually req: 
seal is the very antithesis of many of its bro- 
oing ite bond fide duties in person, and those of 


made ing, though not, we trast, unin 
let us close the lid of the neat morocco 


THE BASHI-BAZOUKS. 
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She Albion. 





November 22 








aked by bis house being on fire. 
ts were for the safety of the seal ; enatcbing it from the 
he rushed down stairs and buried it in the flewer- 
to his dwelling, he eaye, in 
the pretty sight of the maids who had 
ing in backets of water to the fire 
all in their shifts, and so alarmed for the safety of Lady Eldon,” 
the morning be could not recollect in the least in which flower- 
had buried the seal. “ You never saw,” he adda in the diary, 
‘anything so ridiculous as seeing the whole family down the w 
bling with bits of stick until we foand it.” This was, we believe, the last 


alks di 


nt day, both as regards itself and its custody, the seal of 
importance. As our wise laws have 
that the —_— eo have they most carefully provided 
g ever left without a 

rule being, that when a fresh one is req 
till the new one is completed. The dirth of the new seal is a matter of 
much form and ceremony. The sovereign eummons the priv 
and a warrant ie direc 
tend the council, with desigos 
choeen matrix iteelf is 
council is held, 


the standin 
aired, the old seal is not destroy 


council, 
m to at- 


tion another 
: the 


the duties of 


counting seme hob- 
Helos takiog 
ugh great in 
being at most not 


1d probably burn his fin- 


his goldemith to insert the two halves in two su- 
presented to his two ministers, recommend- 
should have the obveree, and which the re- 


into the hands of the chancellor by the 
time immemorial! been the custom for that 
back again personally to bis master, or, at all events, 
it to a special messenger, armed with a warrant ander 
from the sovereign to receive it. Every 
Wolsey made when, after bis fall, the Dukes of 
endeasyoured, by a merely verbal m 
t truet; and how the n 
obtain 


cellor would be 


rat found 


box where we first fou 
leave it in its quiet resting: place till next 
call it forth to active operati 


behind the ecenes at the War-Office—those who are do 


the wiser for their tion—and it 


thin 


and demanded the release of 
restored to him, and be 


flagrant a breach of military law and 
the Moslem code it is not lawfal for a “ true 
by the orders of a “ Giaour ;” hence it was that the murderer’s comrades 
demanded his release, to the intent that they themselves might visit him 
proper punishment of his crimes. Nor ia the life ofa Jew so 
valuable as that of a Mussulman, therefore they would not pledge them- 
put the offender to death. No—and here comes one of those 
quibbles which is so phoroagaly Oriental in its ay oe they would 
only bastinado him ; but; be 
blows as surely put an end to a human being’s existence as if the 
were round his neck or the muzzle at his temple. Without knowing the 
whole collateral circumstances of the case, without having been actually 
present on the spot, it is diffloult to give an opinion as to the course a 
general in command should have adopted fn a similar position. We may 
ourselves be inclined to think he should stand the brunt, and pteserve 
his authority at all hazarde, even should he lose his life in the attempt ; 
bat these matters depend much upon surrounding events, and he is the 
best tactician who can best adapt himself to circumstances which he can- 
not control. And now comes General Beatson’s grievance. Believing 
himselt to be holding a eoparete and irresponsible command, he finds a 
camp at the anclies, by the orders of 
General Vivian, acting under the authority of the War-Office, to inquire 
into these and other matters connected with the discipline and iaterior 
economy of the force over which he bad keen led to consider that he 
held undispated authority. The report of the Commission was “ private 
and coafideatial.” Its proceedings were forwarded to the War-Office; the 
whole case is even now under consideration b 
It would be 


commission sent down to 


that they w 


ecenes saw before them evident 
bearing her olive-branch in her h 


now termed the Oamanli 


gent, was ordered by 


Stab ladntlag a4 experionse, whose dull and 
b ramp y bead, ence, W well-known ener, 
wataen ot eapeciaily adapted him for @ service of a 
ture, and moreever he was hay ay hege bse ay heart ané soul to his 
profession, and probably about the authority in the service on that 
particalar arm. With to his superior we have, of course, 
nothing to do. Doubtlees it will be forthcoming, if required, at the 
time ; but as the Bashi-Bazouks were at their nearest point to pér. 
uring his inepection of them at Schoumla, and as we were in 
that town daring the period alluded to, we had several opportanities 
greater portion of this foree, and judging, as far as our 
inexperience would admit, of their general character and efficieney,—we 
greater portion, for of the six regiments which were intended 
to constitute the division, one was still in course ot formation in Syria, 
and we believe has never yet reached matarity. 
There were, however, present, at and within a day’s march of Schoum- 
la, five regiments of cavalry, numbering al 
your | thousand men, of which three had been raised in Albania, Roumelia, Ana- 
tolia, and, so to speak, Turkey Proper? whilst the other two were verita- 
ble sons of the desert, betraying their Arab origin most indabitably in 
their ewarthy ekios, flashing glances, and spare sinewy frames, not to 
mention pod lean, wiry-looking animals they bestrade. A real Arab is 


of witnessing the 











Bazouk had a quarrel with a Jew tradesman 
and the man of war dealt his opponent a 


ee. which settled the matter, and y killed the Jew. Com- 
were immediately lodged with General Beatson, who instan 
placed the criminal under close arrest, and naturally deprived him of 
His comrades, in a body, came down to the General’s quarters, 
offender, that he should have his wea- 
ven into their own hands to deal witb. 
was doubtless an ex mutinous and anmilitary 
and one to which Genera! Beatson may have been —— 
‘way, for we believe there is no doubt whatever that 
man his arma, and transfer him to the tender mercies of his comrades, 
here a slight acquaintance with Eastern prejudice removes much of 
the astonishment which is calculated to be at first sight by so 


to 
lever” to be put to death 


t understood, on 


a diff genous al 
ve 


masters of the Turkish language, in order that might not 
Command tn the Gall, bat Mineeies comenenionte with thelr anes ta 
own pative thie instructors were provided by 


the officers of the force were for a 

ting na aa of mach gag et wpm. Poet ee my 
9 baked elas oe oo 71 Constantinople. From all the cons 
ng tales that we have heard, we gather the following to be nearest 


did retarn the 


is belly, where twenty 


the proper authorities, 
ature to enlarge further upon its merits ; it is sufficient 
in a few words, that the immediate results were decided, if not 
tory. General Beatson resigaed, and General Smith of the Turk- 
ish Contingent reigned in his stead. 
Then came the march of the force across the Balkan to Schoumla and 
the adjacent villages, where they remained quartered till their disband- 
meat but a few weeks ago ; and of this march, the oaly opportunity they 
have ever had of proving toeir physical endurance and efficiency, their 
officers speak most highly. The rou 
the extreme, the villages few and 
calculated to try the powers of mau and horse in undergoing fatigue, and 
the result most satisfactory ; but after all, there was one important differ- 
euce between this achievement and real campaigaing—there was no en- 
emy. And it ia still a subject of discussion amongst military men, as to 
whether or not the Bashi-Bazouke could bave been depended on in actual 
ore. cogeast to the legions of the Czar; some boldly affirming 
“ fight like devils,” others asserting equaliy positively 
that they would go “ threes about” at the firat volley. 
Without going so far as to compare General Beatson with Alexander 
Macedon, there was this similari 
the command left by each was productive of endless discord and division, 
which in the case of the latter may have been inseparable from the very 
nature of the office devolving upon his successors. Ili health soon com- 
pelled General Smith to abandon the reins, and for a considerable period 
@ ludicrous degree of uncertainty prevailed at Schoumla, as to which of 
ane ‘ieee brigadiers flourishing in that garrison was to be considered the | stri 
commanding what was now to be termed “ The Oamaali Irregular 


The =, OEE point had hardly been established ere General Smith 
came back once more, and by the time that judicious officer could have 
got bis force into something like “‘ form,”’ Peace was | enw, and the | bold 
tate of the Bashi-Bazouks was sealed, like that of the 
the German and Anglo-Italian legions, and all our mercenaries and super- 
numeraries of every description whatever. A motley crew they are, thus 
thrown out of work ; and it would be curious to trace the amount of mis- 
chief wrought by war, not only in the actual horrors of its presence, but in 
all the ramifications consequent upon its necessities, and the false pros- 
perity to which it raises certain classes, only to cast down and ruin them 
more completely at its cessation. 

To returo, however, to the Bashi-Bazouks. When peace was imminent 
in the commencement of the present year, and those who were behind the 

s of the approach of the goddess 

, surely a vision stole over those in 
au ty who ia their places in Parliament are compelled to answer for 
the disbursement of the public money, and to stand the shot of every in- 
quisitive member of the Opposition who has ex 
intention of “asking a question,”’—surely a vision stole over them of 
some modern economist rising, with an awful scroll in his hand, and 
“ pausing for a reply” to the pertinent question, whether or not such and 
such fabulous sums been expended in the formation of a warlike body 
Irregular Cavalry, and what the Governmeat 

had to show the country in return? The question might prove an awk- 
ward one ; an answer must be prepared ere it was too late, and M 
General Arthur Shirley, commanding the cavalry of the Turkish Contin- 
General Vivian to proceed to Schoumla, there to 

inspect and report upon the general efficiency and discipline of “ The 
Osmanli Irregular Horse.” It is to be observed, that upon the resigna- 
tion of General Beatson, the last-named force was permanently attached 
to the Turkish Contingent, and placed under the orders of its comman- 
ous ; General Shirley was an officer of 


is mouatainous and harassing ia 
between, the whole journey well 


ty in their respective caree: 


urkish Contingent, 


his inconvenient 


little short of four 


nguished from every other description of horse, as if he be- 


erent , 
regiments were officered and organised in the following man- 
Chiscusaplion wan @ aupedtin volugen, wes eanoted nie'ihs tities 
on was a Hu \ endow mili 

Sons of bis nation, had rendered pety om by no means the least eflchec 
in the division), the colonel was assisted 
adjutant, likewise Eoglishmen, and g local rank, 
with their regimental position. These were superior to any native offi- 
cer whatever ; and immediately after these came the Turkish “ bin-bashi”’ 

head of a thousand) or major. It was his duty to report to his 
glish superiors on the whole internal arrangement and 
regiment. Then came the subaltern native officers, and lastly, the pri- 
the | vates themselves. All 


@ second in command, and an 


economy of the 








ties thus offered were in many cases much neglected ; and this is 


ti unaccountable, because ia every other respect it seemed to be 


udy of the offleers to conciliate the prejudices and win the affections 
nose under their command, as far as it was possible to do se without 
destroying indispensable authority and discipline of military life. 
The Oriental is easily managed, but it is necessary, first, to win bis 
confidence, ly to command his respect. Accustomed to harsh- 
ness and du; from his own native superiors, bis nataral impulse ts 
to mistake clemency and consideration for irresolution, if not tim- 
idity. This must be obviated by unbendiag firmness, and above all, by 
an exterior that never betrays the slightest emotion of auger or surprise. 
When he discovers that he is always treated with justice, that a well- 
founded complaint is invariably listened to and rectified, that all double 
dealing and falsehood are repudiated—that duty must be done, and that 
no excuse is deemed sufficient to avert deserved punishment, he acquires 
@ confidence in his British officer, which eoon ripens into the warmest affec- 
tion and the highest respect. He considers him a being of a superior or- 
der, and becomes blindly devoted to his service. It is remarkable that 
the Asiatic, whose owo manners are naturally courteous, has a high ap- 
tion of that deportment which we emphatically call “ gentlemas- 
ike ;’’ and it should be borne ia mind when appointing officers to the 
command of Eastern troops, that a quiet, determined manner, the polish 
which denotes the Aardness of the steel, is of the highest possible service 
in enforcing that obedience without which a disciplined army is worse 
than apirregdlar mob. 
When ev g else fails, but not till then, force must be resorted to. 
Alas! the must sometimes be made to “ eat stick ;” but thisargu- 
mentum ba um should be reserved till all other coercive measures 
have been tried in vain. 

As an instance of its efficacy, when judiciously prescribed and boldly 
administered, we may be allowed to relate an anecdote of one whese 
words and deeds have now become the property of the public, we mean 
General Charles Windham, the hero of the Redan. When a young 
Guardsman, he was spending his leave in a tour through Syria, and was 
journeying in the desert under the convoy of an Arab scheik and some 
twenty or thirty retainers, swarthy, desperate-lookiog sons of the desert— 
bimeelf and his servant, a stalwart “ Coldstreamer,” being the only twe 
Europeans of the party. The route was dangerous and beset by bri- 
Ge. It was impossible to travel except under escort, and Captain 

indham had engaged the services of his guides and guardians at a fair 
remuneration. For the first few days they went on amicably enough. 
The captain, with his short black pipe and frank handsome face, winning, 
as was bis wont, golden opinions from all with whom he associated ; but 
at the end of that time, and when so far advanced into the desert that it 
was equally dangerous to go forward or to return, behold the wily scheik 
bethinks him of a scheme by which he may yet worm out another thon- 
gand or two of piastres from his Eoglish friend. Accordingly, at their 
evening halt he proceeds to the Guardsman’s tent, and holds converaation 
+ a a through the intervention of a rascally dragoman to the follow- 

g effect : 

Arab Scheik—“ shawled to the eyes and bearded to the nose,” enve- 
loped, moreover, in dirty draperies, waving his pipe-stick courteously to 
dragoman—“ Tell my brother that the way is mer | our barley exhausted, 
our horses without water, we must retura or perish.” 

Windham—io shirt-sleeves and mach-wora inexpressibles, without re- 
moving the short black pipe from bis mouth—“@elt him to be d—d.”’ 

Scheik—* Ualess tke effendi will pay us two thousand more piastres 
‘back-sheesh,’ my men will be compelled to retura.” 

—— Ask him if he means to abide by his agreement or 
no 

Dragoman—much alarmed, as is their woat—“ Better give him the 
meéney ; we shall be left here to die.” 

Windham—with a sign to Private W. Sykes, of the Light Company, 
whom nothing has ever astonished—“ Bill! you catch hold of this chap 
whilst I leather him.” d 

Io a twinkling the Scheik’s gravity is upset, by the summary process 
of tripping up his heels, performed secundum arfem by the Captain, a 

werful equare-built mac, no whit inferior ia all athletic exercises to his 

ustrious ancestor and namesake, the famous statesman. Bill, a braway 
front-rank man, holds the chiefdowa by the shoulders, and his master, 
with a good-hamoured smile the whole time upon his countenance, lays 
into the prestrate Arab “ with a will,” some twenty or thirty telliog 
pes from an honest Eaglish hunting-whip that has acoumpanied him 
through his travele—the Arab writhing, and abjectly iatreating for 
mercy. 

At the end of the performance, what does the wild son of the desert to 
avenge his disgrace ? does he call in his retainers and massacre the two 
strangers on the spot, or does he spring like a tiger on the strong- 
armed Eaglishman, and bury dis yataghan io the throat of his enemy? 
Not a bit of it He crawls to the Captain’s feet, he embracés his knees, 
he calls him “ my father,” he promises to do his bidding, “ himself and bis 
troop, and all that is his, in everything he shall require,’’ and moreoves, 
he keeps his promise ; and to use Windham’s own words, “ behaves quite 
like a gentleman” till the end of the journey. 

The anecdote, we think, is characteristic, not only of the courage, cool- 
ness, and decision which has since been go conspicuous on the recking 
height of Inkermann, and the fire-ewept glacia of the Redan, but also of 
the Asiatic character, and the way it must be dealt with to bring it into 
proper subjection. 

It is, however, quite unnecessary, and moreover extremely injudicious, 

for officers to inflict personal chastisement on their men. An offenee 
mast never be overlooked ; if must be brought before the proper tribu- 
nal, and the punishment inflicted by the military authorities. The prac- 
tice of enforcing obedience by the display, and more reprehensible still, 
the discharge of fire-arms, cannot be too strongly repudiated. Never hit 
at @ map, unless yeu can reach him. Never draw the revolver, unless 
you mean to kill. 
«. Much has been said of the want of discipline observable amongst the 
Bashi-Bazouks ; and there are many credulous people who believe that 
these warriors*were the terror and the curse of all the peaceable inbabi- 
tants of the districts in which they were quartered. Such, however, was 
fat from being the case. It must be remembered that at Schoumla this 
force bad no special barracks, but were quartered in khans, and other 
large buildings in and about the town. Such a measure is anything bat 
conducive to discipline ; yet we are constrained to admit that the of- 
fences and enormities of which they were guilty whilst occupying that 
place, were by no means numerous, and the average of punishment in all 
probability less than that which would have been incurred by any body 
of regular troops woder similarly disadvantageous circumstances. The 
men seemed to appreciate the comfort of their position, and to: feel gra- 
titade towards those to whom they owed good pay, warm quarters, and 
liberal rations. Abeve all were they delighted with the allowance of 
barley for their horses, which was somewhat injudiciously raised to four- 
teen pounds a day, a ration for those undersized animals considerably 
more than sufficient. And here a characteristic difference was observed 
between the Arab and the other regiments. Whilst the latter exchanged 
their overplus of barley for bread, or whatever else they might have re- 
quired, the Arab a forced the whole allowance down the throat 
of his little favourite ; and certainly rounder stomachs were never seen 
upon the steeds of the desert than those with which they flourished about 
ia the plains of Schoumia. 

We have pot yet contemplated the Bashi-Basouk in his utilitarian light 
—asa Light Dragoon, or rather a Cossack for the advanced guard and 
outposts of a British army. For this pu we mast look at him in hie 
quarters, and see whether he is capable of shifting for himself—nao mean 
qualification in a soldier of any arm ; and next we must consider his die- 
cipline in the field, and the likelihood there might be of keeping bim “ in 
hand,” as it is technically called, should success or failure disorganize his 
discipline or break up his ranks. s 

In his bivouac, we believe he would be admirable. We bave seen him 
at Schoumla in a few instances making himself and horee quite comforta- 
ble in the most miserable, dark, and dreary buildings, which were bat 
just better than the blast from the Balkan and the wintry sky. He never 
for an instant neglects the welfare of bis steed, and, with few exceptions, 
he woald rather | starve himself than outer Apes om = = 

. He bears exposure to hea amander—no 
ss ifing advantage in the climate of Asiatic Tarkey or Southern Russia, 
where in all probability he would have been required to make war. Also 
ie he an inimitable forager, his early babits and general confusion of no- 
tions about meum and tuum renderiog bim as skilful in connegring 08 any 
marauder you shall wish to see ; —. this is an accomplishment more 
applicable to an enemy’s country than hisown. He appears to fee! cold 
keenly, and looks very blue and miserable when the wind veers round to- 
the north ; bat the change does not affect his health, and he will bear €2} 
posare to a rigour of temperature that would prostrate many a Saxon 
giant like a flower nipped in ita prime. He will be ap and ready for a 
start whenever you wat bim ; his little horse will never be incapa- 
citated by a sore back. Oo the marob, too, be will journey on for inere- 
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officers bim from straggling, he will perform 
eee eenaiola to those who pape be Be only 


ts of regular cavalry ; and although his appearance and e#ccoutre- 
Tents are somewbat out of kee with our own idees, are by no 
means ill-adapted to the life he and the service he is upon to 


If we are to judge of his efficiency in the field, we mast eatreat 
our readers Once more to Coeur us with bis company to the extensive 
drill we have already described, and beg him to assist at the in- 
on of the Osmaali Irregular Horse by the Major General on whom 

duty has devolved. 

Although it is but Febraary, the morning is warm and bright, with a 

t touch of frost in the air, just enough to 

g to the atmosphere, and to raise the spirits 
proper pitch of liveliness and attention. The 
town are alive with its busy po 
crowded with idlers of every description, following with admiring eyes 
the Major-General and his staff as they wind down the ill 
the English borses slipping, and scrambling, and 
risk of every sort of lamenees and dislocation ; w 
rades etep daintily from stone to stone with the 
agility of acat. The guard of an Egyptian ment in the service 
> soo og oak a —~ senataaie of Seupestien "art tol 

ments ; we have an op y 
dier in his most dilapidated form, fer this regiment bas received no pay 
for eighteen months, no clothing for two years, and is now nearly bare- 
and in rags. They look /ike work, nevertheless. Ere long, we 

olear the fortifications of the town, and @ smart over the plain 
brings us to where “‘ the Osmanili I lar Horse’? are drawn up in three 
brigades to receive us. Their salute in @ thoroughly mili- 
tary manner ; and although the ——s of clothing mars considerably 
the uniformity of their appearance, at a little distance they look an effi- 
cient and warlike body enough. It is only on riding down the ranks, and 
Obtaining a mae on . rene te a that ~ eenese 
extraordinary ty io size, a otments, general ap 
between even privates of the same regiment ; and we are constrained to 
admit that we should be sorry to undertake a coup de main of any de- 
scription without drafting considerably from the mass. Ope in three ap- 
peared to us about the proportion that looked like real work: but 
gach a selection, we must add, would have supplied us with a body of 
very superior horses, several of the troopers, especially in the Arab re- 
giments, being animals of considerable value. 

*The Bashis” break into column creditably eer theme oy officers 

ving their words of command in Turkish, repeated t too often 
ge the native subordinates, and giving rise to much conversation in the 
ranks, which would be as well omitted. It is difficult to enforce silence 
among Asiatio soldiers, but absolutely necessary if movements are to be 
made with regularity and precision. 

The division then proceeds to manceuvre in three lines, an attacking 
force, a support and a reserve, the leading brigade throwing out skir- 
mishers from its flanks, a desultory mode of warfare on which the Bashi- 
Bazouks much pride themselves, and which is performed with great 
emartoess and activity. Individually the soldiers seem to have a correct 
aotion of the object and intention of every movement, and-however slow 
they may be in their manner of performing it, there is no mistaking the 
pelfreliance of mea who look upon war not asa ble contingency, bat 
@o actual fact. They are not, however, without the usual failing of Turk- 
ish cavalry. On calling ia the skirmishers, who come home as hard as 
their little horses can lay legs to the ground, the brigade retires, and 

bodily, sans fagon, to the rear, a movement which, if practised be- 

an enemy, would go far to transform a retreat of the most orderly 

in the world into a panic stricken rout, What ite effect would be 

on irregular, if followed up by a few 6-poanders, and a threatened de- 
scent on one of their flanks, we had rather not consider. Possibly the 
failure of their steeds might stop the flight, but in all haman probability 
mo other cauee on earth would bring them toabalt, Yet Omar Pasha 
himeelf, despising the great principle of “ always showing.a front,’ and 
overlooking the wholesome system of retiring by alternate squadron, re- 
giments, or brigades, will work bis cavalry on this pernicious plan, and 
gend them all to the rear at once, “every man for himself—sauve qui 
Y There are few prettier eights than a equadron of Basbi-Bazouks 

g out to skirmish, We can only compare the rapidity with which 
scatter, to the breaking of a string of beads; while their flowing 
garments, wild appearance, and animated gestures add greatly to the 
pictureeque nature of the evolution. They are also unerriog shots, even 
with their inefficient fire-arms, and will put a bullet into an object consi- 
derably smaller than a man, while themselves going at a without 
the slightest difficulty. It is = | in regular movements ] 
their inferiority to regular cavalry, even these movements are ow 
formed in a creditable manner when we consider the short space of time 
in which the force bas been formed and got together. 

A variety of simple evolutions are performed, and n the division 
formes in line, the inspecting general’s approbation, ond a few words of 
advice and suggestions are conveyed to the officere—European and na- 
tive—and the Bashi-Bazouks move off the ground towards their quarters. 
Bat an Arab regiment has expressed its desire to show the Ferik-lasha its 
national game of “ the jereed,”’ and it calls a halt vee cme o while the 
men form themselves into a kind of lists, for the exhibition of this Oriental 
tournament, the object of which is to encourage to the utmost the art of 
equitation, inaemuch as the greatest amount of horsemansbip, the great- 
est possible flexibility of hand and seat, is required for its performance. 

The game is played in the following manner :—Two parties, of some 
twenty or thirty each, take up their position fronting each other, at about 
a hundred yards apart. Suddenly one champion gallops furiously for- 
ward, and stops dead short (all Orientals consider this a great 
act of horsemanship) ; an antagonist rides at him full speed. ben a 
collision appears inevitable, he turns suddenly away, and the first be- 
comes his pursuer. The object seems to be to dodge and escape each 
other at the fastest possible gallop, and the manner in which the poor 
horses are turned and twisted about for this purpose is indeed astonishing 
to witness. 

Ere long others join in the fray, each man choosing his antagonist, till 
the whole fifty or eixty are engaged, when the scene mes spirited and 
picturesque beyond description. The Arab blood begins to boil, lances 
are pointed, swords drawn, pistols snapped, but no mischief done, save 
by the occasional fall of man and horse on rough or slippery ground— 
they néver seem to be hart, but “ pick up the pieces” in t good-hu- 
mour, and “atitagain.” Here a wild-looking chieftain rides fiercely, 
tance in rest, at a well-mounted follower. Just as you think he must be 
transfixed, the follower wheels to his bridle-hand, and becomes in turn 
the pursuer of a stalwart negro (there are maay African in the ranks) : 
the negro dodges him with his body flat on his horse’s neck, and drawing 
his eword, rashes at yonder stately “ bin-bashi,” who scarcely seems to 
move an eyelash, as he sits watching him likea statue. Just as the black 
ceaches him he springs into life, snaps his pistol in the negro’s face, and 
is off himself in tarn like a hawk upon the wing, his lance quivering as 
he poiees it for the thrast. Now he nears his man, two other antagonists 
interpose, half-a-<dozen more come shrieking into the mé/ée, there is a 
confused mass of rearing horses, tossing arms, flashing blades, and flatter- 
ing draperies; then a wild shout of “ Allah!” the report of a pisto!, the 
erash of a lance, and ere we know exactly what has ——_ the knot 
disentangles itself, the bin-bashi rides out from the confusion, the frag- 
ments of the broken epear are thrown at the Ferik-Pasha’s feet, and no- 
body seems mach the worse for the collision. 

Indeed, the broken lance aforesaid nts the whole damage done 
by the tournament, and as the compliment to the Ferik Pasha is retarned 
by a present of a couple of sheep, to be roasted for the ase of the comba- 
tants, they would be perfectly willing to repeat the practice daily, apon 
the same terms and with the same result. 

We have now seen the Bashi-Besouks, individaoally and en masse, 
in their quarters and in the field. We mast arrive at our own concla- 
gions as to what would have been their efficiency in presence of an 


enemy. 

Originally recruited from wild and lawless tribes, men accustomed 
to find “‘ their hand against every man, and every man’s hand against 
them,” it appears to us that it would take years to discipline such a force 
ar to make it available for any combined measures of attack or 

efence. 

Troops that cannot be depended upon are worse than useless, and with 
all the “ Basbi’s” hardiness and grim individual valour, he would, even 
ia bis best form, be but an organized brigand, 

He may be much attached to his officer; he may be proud of his posi- 
tion as a soldier of the Sultan and Queen Victoria; whilst receivin 
good pay and never-failing rations he may be faithful to his standard ; 

twhat guarantee have we that he will not leave that rallying point, 
and melt away like snow before the sunbeams in the harassing sufferings 
of a retreat, or, more demoralizing still, the inebriating hour of vic- 
tory? He is natorally impatient of control, and accustomed from boy- 
hood to consult no will but his own: when loaded with plander—and 
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abandoning his coloare and returning to his home, or, should that be too 
far distaa his oareer as a marander, t 
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He has no feelings of soldierlike honour engrafted in him by years of 
mili service, ~A even that attachment to his comrades which makes 
his t to the lar soldier comparatively a home. He is serv- 
ing under aliens, and if a fanatic, he has hitherto considered euch alieus 
io the light of his natural and religious foes. He joined them avowedly 
for what he could get ; when he has got enough is it not more than pro- 
bable he will on the cause? 

The British officers, however, who took u themselves the arduous 
task of organizing and disciplining this wild Moslem band, deserve much 
credit for their courage and devotion in an aadertaking which, through 
no fault of theirs, has never arrived at maturity. It should be recol- 
lected that at the time when they entered on this service we were not 
certain of the honest co-operation even of those for whom we were fight- 

, and a commander of Bashi-Bazouks must have felt sufficiently con- 
8 that he ran the double hazard of matiny and immolation from his 


-| own men in quarters, and abandonment befere an enemy in the field. 


there was nothing to 
eme for tion as 
to how many Boglish officers would have been shot, waving their caps in 
front, whilat the ‘“‘ Bashis” were proceeding energetically to the rear. 
They themselves protest with the esprit de corps and confidence 80 con- 
spicuous in the character of our couatrymen, that they would have 
trusted them anywhere, and led them against any/hing. That they 
would have done so we have not the slightest doubt—of their success we 
must na poomenee to reserve our opinion. We wonder what the War- 
Office of it. By this time, probably, the ready-reckoners of that 
institntion are paring to compute “ the bill.”’ Are they satis 
fied ~ the article? Do they think they have had eoough for their 
money 

These are questions we bave no means of ausweriog, but we cannot 
help thinkiog that if distarbancea werejagain to arise in the East, if Eag- 
land shoald osce more pat forth her strength, and send an very J into the 
field, she would think twice ere she re-organized the force of irregulars 
which she bas but just disbanded. She would have nothing furtaer to 
do with the Bashi-Bazouks. 


A JOURNEY DUE NORTH. 
I PASS THE CUSTOM-HOUSE, AND TAKE MY FIRST RUSSIAN WALK. 


Schinderhannes, the renowned robber of the Rhine, once encountered, 
so the atory goes, in a foraging expedition between Mayence and Frank 
fort, a caravan of a bundred and fifty Jews. It was a bitter January 
night: snow twelve inches deep on the ground, and Schinderbannes 
didn’t like Jews. And so, in this manner, did he evilly entreat them. 
He did not slay thent, nor skin them, nor extract their teeth, as did King 
John ; but be compelled every man Moses of them to take off his boots or 
shoes. These be mixed, pell-mell, into a leathern salad, or boot-heap, 
and at day-break, but not before, he permitted the poor frost-bitten 
rogues to find their chaussures if they could. Setting aside the super- 
human difficulty of picking out one’s own particular boots among three- 
hundred foot coverings, the subtle Schinderbannes had reckoned, with 
fiendish ingenuity, on the natural acquisitiveness of the Jewish race. Of 
course every Hebrew instinctively sought for the boots with the best soles 
and apper-leathers, and stoutly claimed them as his own ; men who had 
never posseesed anything better than a pair of squashy pumps, down at 
hee!, and bulging at the sides, vehemently declared themselves the right- 
fal owners of brave jack-boots with triple rows of pails ; and the real pro- 
seg showing themeelves recalcitrant at this new application of the 

w of meum and tuum, the consequence was a frightful uproar and con- 
tention :—such a fighting and equabbling, such a shrieking and swearing 
in bad Hebrew and worse German, euch a rending of gabardines and 
tearing of beards, and clawing of hooked noses, had never been in Jewry, 
since the days of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram. A friead of mine told me 
that he once saw the same experiment tried in a Parisian violon, or lock- 
up house, after a bal-masqué. Tbe iacarcerated postillions du Longju- 
mean, titis, débardeure, Robinson Crusoes, and forts de la halle becoming 
eyepecce and kicking at the iron-stanchioned door, the sergeants de 
ville entered the cell, and unbooted every living prisoner. such a 
scene there was in the morniag ia the yard of the poste, before the mas- 

ueraders went to pay their respects to the Commissary of Police, that 

“rae meee might describe it with his pencil, but not I, surely, 
with my pen 

I have related this little apologne to illastrate the characteristic, bat 
unpleasant, of the Russian castem-house officers, when we 
had given up our keys, in one of the white-washed cellars on the base- 
ment of a building on the Iegliskaia Naberejenaia, or English Quay, and 
when those officials proceeded to the ye pce of our luggage. Kither 
Bey had read Mr. Leitch Ritchie’s Life of Schinderhannes, or they had 
au intuitive perception of the modus agendi of the Rohbers of the Rhine, 
or they had some masonic sympathy with the Parisian police agents ; for 
such a turning up of boxes and taraiog out of their contents, and mixtare 
of their severalties, peli-mell, higgledy-piggledy, belter-skelter. jerry- 
cum-tumble, batter upon bacon, topsy-turvy, muck, mess, and muddle, 
I never saw in my life. There was a viliainous douanier, who held a 
band-box under one arm, and seemed desirous of emulating the popalar 
bat-trick of Herr Dobler ; for he kept up a continued cascade of gloves, 
collars, eau-de-Cologne bottles, combs, hair-brushes, guide-books, pin- 
cushions, and lace caffs, till I turned to look for the accomplice who was 
supplying him with fresh band-boxes. Now, the custom-house officers of 
every nation I have yet travelled through, have a different manner of 
examining your luggage. Your crusty, phlegmatic, Englishman turns 
over each article separately but carefully. Your stupid Belgian rum. 
mages your trank, as if he were trying to catch a lizard ; your courteous 
Frenchman either lightly and gracefally turns up your fine linen, as 
though he were making a lobster salad, or—much more frequently—if 

ou tell him you have nothing to declare, and are polite to him, just peeps 
nto one corner of your portmanteau, and says, C’est assez! Your sen- 
tentious German ponders deeply over your trunk, pokes bis fat fore finger 
into the bosom of your dress-shirts, and motions you to shat it again. 
But none of these peculiarities had the Russiane. They had a way of 
their own, They twisted, they tousted, they turned over, they held 
writing-cases open, bottom upwards, and shook oat the manuecript con- 
tents, like snow-flakes. They held up coats and shirts, and examined 
them like pawn-brokers. They fingered ladies’ dresses like Jew clothes- 
men. They ae yo hats, and looked into their linings; passed Casb- 
mere shawis from one to the other for inspection ; opened letters, and 
tried to read their contents (upside down), drew silk stockings over their 
arms; held boots by the toes, and shook them ; opened bottles, and 
Closed them again with the wrong corks ; left the impress of their dirty 
hands upon clean liner, and virgin writing-papers ; crammed ladies’ un- 
der-garments into gentlemen’s carpet-bags, forced a boot-jack into the 
little French actress’s reticale, dropped things under-foot, trod on them, 
tore them, and lacghed, spilt eau-de- Cologne, greased silk with poma- 
tum, forced hinges, sprained locks, ruined springs, broke cigars, rampled 
muslio, and raised a cloud of puff-powder and deatifrice. And all this 
was done, perhaps not wantonly, perhaps only in igaorant savagery ; but, 
with such a reckless want of the commonest care; with such a hideous 
vacarme of shouting, screaming, trampling, and plunging, that the only 
light I could view the eeene ia—besides the Schinderhanaes one—was in 
the improbable event of Mr. and Mrs, Keeiey travelling through the 
on ae the Patagonians, falliag into a gigantic ambuscade, and having 
their trical wardrobe overhauled by those overgrown savages, 

Yet I was giveu to understand that the search was by no means so 
strict as it had babitually been in former years. Special instructions 
bad even been issued by the government, that travellers were to be sub- 
jected to as little annoyance and delay io passing through the custom- 
house as were possible. That some rigour of scrutioy is necessary, and 
mumt be expected, I am not going, fur one moment, to deny: the great 
object of the search being to discover books prohibited by the censure, 
and Russian bank-notes—genuine or forged (for the tmportation, or ex- 
portation of even good notes is illegal, and severely punished). Toucb- 
log the books, the Russian government is wise. Ii est dans son droit. 
One volume of Mr. Carlyle would do more harm to the existing state of 
things than millions of epurious paper roubles, Not, but what the most 
jealous watchfulness is justifiable in the detection of forged notes, and the 

revention of the real ones leaving the country, as models for ‘forgery. 
he paper carrency is enormous ; there is nothing very peculiar about 
the paper of the note, and, though its chalcography is sufficiently com- 


has proved that from the former dao 





g | plicated, and the dreadful pains and penalties denounced agaiust the 


torgers, aod the holders of forged notes, are repeated no less than three 
times in suceessively diminishing Ruesian characters on the back ; the 
last repetition being literally mieroscopic ; it is all plaia sailing ia priat- 
ing and engraving, and there are few clever Boglish or French en vers, 
who would bave difficulty in producing an exaot copy of the “ Gossuda- 
ria Kredit-Billiew” of all the Russias. I have been told by goverament 





that he will load himself we may be pretty sare—what is to prevent his 


employés, and bankers’ clerks, that they can detect a bad bank-note im- 
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Istvostchik or a Moujik is able to tell you its value. 
Among the hecatomb of 1 

of the pyroscaph into this cave of Trophoniue, I had 

vainly, for anything belonging to me, one glimpee indeed I 

couzier’s beg, skimmering through the air like a bird, r~ 

ae Hg: into anarchy, the ontnese red tongues, and 

wearing apparel 8 were 

therefore, to the officer in Fg ene no 

ing m to any of the douaniers or porters, for none of them 

anything but Russ. At length I caught sight of a certain big 

trunk of mine groaning (to use a little freedom of i 

pile of long narrow packing came (so long that they must 

tained young trees, or staff ), 

bighness, &c., Prince Gortchakoff ; anh. being plastered ape 

trunk 
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of that eye, my truok was dragged 
mination. But there is a vicious key to that trank which 
till it has been shaken, punched, violently wrenched 
to ; and while the officer, ha 
iy Wil elds of peceoccton (in Rass) availed myself 
to chink some of the serviceable Petersens co 
band. The key having listened to reason, my friend, 
now quite on conversational terms, made a great show 
trank: that is to say, he dived into it (so to speak) 
to the surface with a false collar in his teeth ; 
and no wool, and I might have had a complete democratic 
library acd half a million in spurious paper money 
or cared. Then I gave him some more copecks, and 
in which I thiok he didn’t understand ; to 
with somethiag ia which I am perfectly certain 
stand ; and then he my box, aad let me go 
custody, however, immediately afterwards. He even 
rier’s A for me, which an irate douanier had converted into a 
of offence, swingiog it by @ strap in the maoner of the Protestant 
to keep off over-impatient travellers. Such an olla podrida as there was 
inside that courier’s bag, when I came to examine it next morning! 

I need scarcely say I had no Rassian paper money with 
in my luggage or on my person ; and I must admit, to the of the 
Salis Salim boone that we were exempted from the irritating and 
d ceremony of a personal search. That system is, I believe, 
this time generally exploded on the continent, flourishing only 
and weedy manner in the halfcontemptible, half-loathsome Dogane of 
Austrian Italy, and (now and then, when the officials are out of 
at the highly im t seaport of Dieppe in France. As for 
had brought with me only a New Testament, a 
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son’s D . The first volone oe 50 age. enee> 
Russia. The to every creed and sect save Catholiciem 
and that branch of Judaism to which I have alluded, are a 
contem tolerant as Mahomedans. Russian translations of the 


ptuously 

Protestant version of the Bible are common ; the roasmaeiaty British 
and Foreign Bible Society are plentifal in St. Pi 
of the better class are by no means reluctant to the 
the Anglican Church, both ia Moscow and Petersburg. Batit 
Romish communion, that the Rassians have the gy me ey 
which all the of their persecution is reserved. T to 
extent in the two Gapitals—as, where there are so many —_a 
must necessarily be—it is uniformly regarded with distrast 
reace by the Greek Charch ; and I do believe that, in a stress of charches, 
ao orthodox Russian would infinitely prefer ming his 
fore « pot-bellied fetish from Ashantee, than before the jewelled shrine of 
our Lady of Loretto. th 

I think, on the whole, I parsed through the custom- house ordeal 
= o—- ae Sewons neath ik Aaa. who, 

process of search, was a sculptured monument 

pair, dovetgiled with the three Furies blended into one. This 
table “te pecking her a Pe whet epee it is impossible to sar- 
mise— mode ® power-loom, or a steam- or. 
threshing. = or ai else equally mechanical ye 
nient ; aod the custom-bouse officer, who evidently dida’t know what 
make of it, had caught bis fioger in a cogged wheel, had broken one 
his nails, and was storming in a towering rage at Miss Wapps in Russ 
while she, in a rage quite overpowering bis in volume, was 
him in Boglisb, till a superior official charged at Miss Wapps, 
fashion with a long pen, and conveyed her, clamouring, away. 

Sundry red-bearded men, in crimson shirts and long white aprons, and 
with bare muscular arms, which would bave been the making of themas 
artists’ models in England, had been wrestling with each other aod with 


me, both mentally and physically, for the honour of conreaing my ry 
before 
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gage toadroschky. But mach more bad to be done before 
allowed to depart. Ali the passengers had to enter an appearance 
a fat old gentleman in green, and bright buttons, who sat in a joa 
like a pulpit, while a lean, long man, his subordinate, sate at 
desk below him, like the parson’s clerk. This fat old gentleman, who 
spoke Boglisb, French, and German wheezily but fluently, was good 
enough to ask me a few questions I bad beard before : as my age, my pro- 
fession, whether I had ever been in Russis before, and what might be 
object in coming to Russia now? He entered my answers io a vast led. 
er, and then, to my t joy, delivered to me my beloved F 
ocument, with the advice to get myself immatriculated w 4 
Thea I paid more — to a dirty soldier sitting at a table, who 
“ Mascovite, his mark,” on my passport—for I do not believe 
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write; then more copecks again to another policeman, who pasted some- 
thing like a small pitch-plaster on my truak ; and then I into 
a court-yard, where there was a crowd of drosohkie:; aud, with 


immense difficulty two of these vehicles—one for anc one for 
my laggage—was driven to the hotel where I had to stop. 

You have seen, in one of the panoramas that infest our legtare-halls, after 
painted miles of river, or desert, or mountain have been unrolled, to the 
tinkliog of Madame Somebody on the piano, the canvas suddenly display 
the presentiment of a cheerful village, or a caravan of pilgrims, or aa en- 
campment of travellers, smoking and dri under the green trees; 
then the animated pioture is rolled away into 
of mouatain, or river, or desert, begin 

So passed away the unsubstantial 
lers. We bad walked and talked, 
liked and disliked each other for three days and nights; acd now we 
parted in the droschky-crowded yard, never to meet agaio. To revisit 
the same cities, perbaps, inhabit the same streets, the same houses, to 
walk on the same side of the pavement, even to remember each 
often, but to meet no more. So will it be, perchance, with Greater 
things in the beginning of the Had ; and life-loug alliances _friend- 
ships which we vainly call lasting, be reckoned merely as casual travel- 
ting compacionships—made and broken io a moment ia the long voyage 
that will last eternal ai 

I am incorrigible. If you want a man to explore the interier of Aus- 
tralia, or to diecover the North-West Paseage, or the sources of the N. 
don’t send me. I should come back witha sketch of Vietoria 
Sydaey, or the journal of a resideace in Cape Coast Castle, or notes of the 
peculiarities of the skipper of a Hull whaler. Itever I write a 
it will be the of John Smith ; and the great historical work ete 
to gild, I hope, the evening of my days will be a Defence of Queen 
beth from the scandal unwarrantably cast upon her, or an Account of 
death of Queen Anne. Lo! I have spent a summer in Russia; 
have nothing to tell you of the Altai Mountains, the Kirghese tribes, 
nese Tartary, the Steppes, Kamschatka, or even the Cgar’s 
{I fled the country a fortnight before it took place} I have 
two Rassian cities [it is true know my lesson by heart], St. P } 
and Moscow ; aud wy firet-fruit of Petersburg is that withered apple the 
caoee Seer You know all about it already, of course, I can’t 

elp it, 

Jo Brussels wy first visit is always to the Manneken. Qn arriviog in 
Paris I always hasten, as fast as my legs can carry me, to the Palais 
Royal ; I thiuk I have left a duty unaccomplished ia London when I 
come to it after a long absence, if I delay an hour in walking down the 
central avenae of Covent Garden Market. These are cari laoghi to me, 
and to them! must go. Ihave not beea twenty migutes established in 
Petersburg, before I feel that I am due om the Neyskvi ; that the houses 
are waiting for me there ; that the Nevekoians are walking up and down 
impatient for me to come and contemplate them, I make a mental apo- 
logy for keeping the Nevekoi waiting, in order to indulge in a warm bath ; 
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after which I feel'as iff had divested myself of about 
of dust that seem to have been ——— 
London. Then I refect myeelf inwardly iny 
mer; and, then, magnanimously disdaining the aid of a valet de place, 
or even ofa droschky-driver ; quite i t of Rass, and not knowing 
‘my right band from my left in the way of Russian streets; I set boldly 
forth to fiad out the Nev-kor. 
It is about seven in the tees - I walk eay three-quarters of a mile, 
down the big street in which my hotel is situated, Then I find myselfin 
bogetriangolar place, of which the quays of the Neva form one side, 
ith amobelisk in the midst. I touch my hat to a bearded man in big 
and say “ Nevekoi ?” foquisiagly. He takes off his bat, smiles, 
hie teeth, makes a low bow, and speaks about a page of small pica 
Rues. 
I can call up after the torrent of the unknown tongue,) and point 
tight and to the left alternately, and with inquiring eyebrows. 
bearded man points to the right—far away to the right, which I con- 
must be the other side of the river. “‘ Na Prava,’’ I think he says, 
afterwards, that Na Prayo (the o ge as @ French a) 
to the right. To the right about , confidently. 
a handsome —- stone and wrought iron, on which stands 
whose crowds of people of all clasees are gtanding 
rayne and crossing themselves devoutly. When I am on 
the , and standing in a locality I have already 
and 


of the twelve 
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glish quay--I accost another man, also io 

repeat my monosyllabic inquiry : Nevekoi. It ends, 
more of the unknown tongue, by his pointing to the 
left again T go, as bold as brass, 

of the quay for perbaps half a mile, then, bearing to 
myeelf in another place so vast, that I begin to pitch and 
like a crazy bark on this huge stone ocean. It is vast, 
, with a frowning palace bound coast, and the Nevskoi barbour of 


nowhere to be seen. But a sail in sight in the shape ofa 
A sulky eail he is, however; and Saulae to listen to my sig- 

of distrese, holds on bis course without laplogtn I am fain, for: 
ing-to myself all the day in this ite of Biscay, to grap- 

a frail skiff in the of a yellow-faced little girl, in printed 
. Another monosyllabic inquiry, more unknown tongue (very shrill 
- and lieping this time), and ultimately a little yellow digit pointed to the 
‘morth-east. Then I cross from where stands a colossal equestrian statue, 
- @purriog fiercely to the verge of an artificial rock and trampling a trail- 
ig serpent beneath his charger’s feet, and on whose rocky pedestal there 
is the inscription “ Petro Primo Catharina Secunda.” I cross from the 
boy of Peter the Great some weary hundreds of yards over stone bil- 

, (80 wavy is the pavement) to the north-east corner of that which I 

afterwards know to be the Admiraltecskaia Plochtchad, or great square of 
the Admiralty ; bat here, alas! there is a palace whose walls seem to 
‘bave nocessation for another half mile, north-east. And there are no 
‘More saile in sight, eave crawling droschkies, and I begin to have a sen- 
gation that py co must be pa poor etic eran ona un- 
(preparedly turn a le, an myself among a throng o 

ple, and io the Preepekt. at arr] 
> Itbegine badly. “It is not a wide street. It does not seem to be a long 
(street. Phe shopsdon’t look handsome; the pavement is execrable, and 


set babaee are plenty, there is no crowd. It is like a London street 
sed turned into a Parisian street just after an émeute. It ought 


. at half-past seven in the evening in the month of May, in the 
a ofan imperial city of six hundred thousand inbabitants. Bat 
eitden’t lively. It is quite the contrary : it is deadly. 

/ This is the place, theo, I have been fretting and fuming to see; this is 
the Boulevard des Italiens of St. Petersburg. This the Nevskci. As for 
om pm there is no perspective at all that I can see. It is more 
like Pimlico. is @ street in that royalty-shadowed suburb called 

ee — a — +i Me get ian ee at its head melt 
gradually eqa ovels of Rochester Row, Westminister, at its 
tail, The houses on the Nevskci are big, but I expect them to make a 
‘badend of it. Here is & palace ; bat not far off, I gloomily prophesy, 
“mast be Westminster, and the rat catcher’s daughter. And bave 1 come 
all the way, not exactly from Westminster, but certainly from t’other 
as the water, to see this? By this time I have walked about twenty- 
ve yardr. 

I bave not walked thirty-five yards, before my rasbly-formed Nevekoi 
opinions begin to chan I have not watked fifty yards, ‘before I dis. 
wover that the Nevekoi is immeneely wide ‘and stupendously long, and 
weenet es Mavs ae rac s Porte ards before I 4 
‘ mind evekoi-Perspective is the handsomest and the mos 
remarkable test nthe word, ame sa a: nf 
« There are erspectives, Mr. Ball, in’ this huge towettes city. 
do not wish tacos te dislocate your jaw in endeavouring’to p eduece the 
forty Muscovite name of these Perspectives ; 80, contenting myself with 

delicately hinting that there is the Vorsnessenek Proepekt, likewise those 
of Oboukhoff, Peterboff, Ismaitoff, and Semenovskoi, { will leave you to 
imagine.the rest, or familiarite yourself with them gradually, as they per- 
ely turn up in these my travels. But you are to remember, if you 
please, that the Nevekoi extends in one straight line from the great equare 
of the Admiralty to the convent of Saint Alecksander- Nevskoi, a distance 
of two thousand eagenes, or four versts, or one French league, or three 
Boglieh miles! And you will please to think of that Mr. Bull, or Master 
Brooke, and agree with me that the Nevekoi is something like a street. 
cee Reape et now one corridor of palaces and churches, 
and with the outward and visible riches of noblee, and priests, and 
te, Was, a century and a half ago, but a bridle-path through a 
dense forest leading from a river to a morass. The road was pierced in 
seventeen hundred and thirteen, and a few miserable wooden buts thrown 
together on its borders by the man who, under Heaven, seems to have 
made every mortal thing in Russia—Peter the Great. Now, you find on 
the Nevekoi the cathedral of OurjLady of Kasan ; the Lutheran church 
of Saint Peter and Saint Paul, the great Catholic Church of the Assum 
tion, the Datch church, the imperial palace of Anitchkoff, the splendid 
Alexksandra theatre, the Place Michel, with its green English square, its 
Palace and its theatre : the Strogonoff Palace, the Roumiantzotf Palace, 
the Galitzin Palace, the Belozelsky Palace, the Braniteky Palace, the— 
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the—for goodness sake, go fetch a guide book, and see how many hundred. 


aces more ! 
On the Nevekoi are the facades of the curious semt-Asiatic bazaar, the 
noi-Dvof, the imperial library (O! British Museum quadrangles, 
toof, duplicate copies, five thousand pounds’ worth of decoration, 
flea, and all, you are but a bookstall to it!), the Armenian 
, the monuments of Souvorov (our Suwarrow, and spelt in Rues 
‘Cybopob,) of Barclay de Tolly. On to the Nevskei débouche the 
alas, which, the Balchoi and the Mala, or Great and 
‘Bre at once the Bond Streets and the Belgravias of Petersburg. 
the Nevskoi opens the Mala Millione, a short but courtly street, 
inated @ triumphal archway, monstrous and magnificent, sur- 
pre Ae of Victory, with its eight borees abreast in bronze, and 
you may descry the red granite column of the Czar Alex- 
Pavioviteh (Napoleon Alexander) and the immense Winter Pa- 
he Nevskoi yawns the long perspective of the Liteinaia, the 
of the Cannouschina, or imperial stables, the palace and 
Sadovvaia, or Great Garden Street. And the 
three Venice-like canale; by the canal of the 
_or Police Bridge ; by the Ekaterininskoi, 
Bridge ; and by the Fontanka (Count Or- 
have been, like horses, “taken in to 
the Fostenta) st the Anitchkoff Bridge. At about five bun- 
eon is another canal, but not quite so 
one—the Ligoff. And at one extremity of this Nevskoi of 
convent as big as an English market-town, and with three 
in its walls, while the other end finishes with the taper- 
spire of the Admiralty (there are two Admiralties in this 
of the Titans,) which Admiralty has a church, a library, 
7% museum, a dockyard, and a Ccadet’s college onder its roof, 
naccountable host of rooms, that I think every cabin-boy in 
must bave a separate apartment there when he is on shore, and 
boatewain’s cat have a private storeroom for each and every one of 
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lush, seven in the evening would not seem precisely the 
for the minute examination of a street one had never 
England or France, at this early spring-time, it would be 
twilight, blind man’s holiday. And is not a gas- 
ape Ae illamine vil P mm researches. ee 
e, y-ornamented pillars of wrought- or bronze ; 
lamp for love or money. But you will understand the place 
you that it will be broad staring daylight on the Nevskoi till 
. eleven of the clock to-night; that after time there will be 
still, dreamy,m ous semi-twilight, such as sometimes veils the 
aly ar ove, when you are sitting silent by her silent 
3 of her, while she, with those inscrutable twilight orbs, 
of—God knows what (perhaps of the somebody else by whose 
used to sit, and whom you 80 dearly love to strangle, if it 
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I shake my head, say No bono, Johnny, (the only imbecile | crash 

















same : , at half-past one in the m » | windows. And and palaces, palaces and shops, succeed each other 
herb . vor donee t fight a a" For from i May ay me be walle fit I am fairly worn out with magnificence, and, 


gain goin 
middle to the end of July, there will be no more night fn St. to take the Nevek oi-mixture as before, tomer 
———— a 


MARRIED LIFE AS A THEME FOR POETS. 


A of cynical temper is likely to note with emphasis, and with 
the grim pleasure that testifies his perception of a fact hie hamour can 
assimilate and grow by, a peculiarity in the mode which poets have al- 
most uniformly adopted in their treatment of love. These in ters 
of life would by no means support the cynic in bis estimate of that pas- 
sion ; they have, on the contrary, exhausted heaven and earth for simili- 
tades by which to express their senze of the beauty and worth of women, 
of the woes of slighted and the raptures of successful lovers, of the agonies 
and ecstacies, the torments and the blisses, which women are capable of 
exciting in the hearts of mea, and of the comparative poverty and worth- 
lessness of all the delights of life weighed against one hour of the trans- 
ports ——— or the calm of satisfied affection. They may, 
moreover, with a degree of sincerity in this appreciation, 
which it would be difficult to accord to their tuneful raptures on many of 
the other emotional elements of haman life. Poets are unquestionably 
born with fathers and mothers, brothers and sisters tag re ee by 
chance aunte and uncles ; but except 4rma Virumque, King Lear, and 
Antigone, we remember no great poem in which the natural affections of 
kindred have been among the leading motives ; and, unfortunately, pius 
JEneas is only another name for Aorrid bore. Poets, too, bave countries, 
with institations and beliefs, unless Schiller’s theory be true, which as- 
signs them the clouds for dwelling-place and domain ; but those who have 
tuned their 2 t ee chan - ~~ —— of onmies, 
window. Half-a-dozen copies of his portrait are sold during his two daya’ | the formation of civil society, t m rty and order, the ori- 
resuscitation ; and then be is relegated to the portfolio again, and slum. | gia of a and a of eae menshiny: beng, 
bers till bis son wine a battle, or runs away with somebody else’s wife, or | 80 far as they mane an ny ae past, 28 woe ~ om 
is made a minister, or is sent to Siberia, or does something for people to | Sbolars rather > e deligh - ne peop. ove a omer ~ 1 
remember and talk about (for about two days more,) what Monsieur his | tore have —s Pagar we Of epic & . e ; a - ee Ny ~~ 
father was. When, failing the son’s portrait, the astate Daziaro gives the | ble and Swi rs ter — caaahes ‘i ~ pone or no — test 
respected progenitor another airing in the print-shop window ; and so on connected ove n most exceptiona — e nae gree : 
till we ripe and rot, all of us. And thereby han poets, who ay) ee se eo ——- life, - ares “— t pass 
Russian ? Is it not 80 the whole world overt There was a thermometer | °@! throughout its who “yo pwn ty bye ¢ ae pope 
of this sort in a print-shop at the corner of Great and Little Queen | Dave felt the attraction o —_ a ee One eee 
Streets, Lincoln’e-Lan-Fields, London, which I ased to pass every morn- | 4¢m threads to oe y= “er and eb he bal e ra a J 
ing ; and the fresh portraits io the window were as good as the news of amaseeaeoe » - .. ~ ewe Spon ‘eed weg ag he - een. 
the day to me, .The thermometer in Daziaro’s is more apparent, more — ght ; walle this & r — ce ho resent ta —we ~ 
significant, and more frequently consulted ; for this is a country where the | © wy — ry a freee caynon Aree a woe Fy Ny ode 
news of the day is scarce ; where, in an intolerable quantity of waste pa- = richness 0 of & B —— : - oa oe “ie . 
per, there is about « copeck’s-worth of news ; and where the real stirring | “° oe a tb yal He Jos ee y . ~My " oe 
daily intelligence is muttered in dark entries, and whispered behind hands yenns a omer 4 inde ~y oa i — 7. & onl felons 
in boudoire, and glozed from lip to ear over tumblers of tea, and scribbled | Pousand Feats amie Hiyrinks O attieind reverting game the tent where 
on blank leaves of pocket-books passed hastily fram haud to hand, and | DFi#e sie hed re w he uc = ~— men og ease nome ahare 
then the blank leaves, converted instantly into pipe-lights. As the gene- oe , Dea colace, _— e we . ao l af r te e 
ral rule you can find out much easier what is most talked about by con- iuoten fay er el eae , — ees A ae a 

‘ isten oaning 3 arms 
eulting ¢ ees Daziaro’s window, in preference to the Journal de St. Pé- elonane tous than the wiediows of Athens and the counsels of: Mee- 

Art, Daziaro passim, is in no want of patrons. The shop is thronged | ‘°F ones pe ~~ bate < een a 
till ten o’clock in the evening (when all the shops on the Nevskoi are ote aoe Pe bgt a aera tively adopte th 7 
closed.) The stock of prints seems to comprise the very rarest and most » is a downright coward, and the world instinctively adopts the max 
expensive ; and you may be eure that a liberal per-centage has been added | '™)— 


burg. 

No night! why can’t you cover up the sky then? why not roof in the 
Nevekoi—the whole bad city—with black crape? Why not force masks 
on all your slaves, or blind them? For, as trae as heaven, there are 
things Eee here that God’s sun should never shine upon. Coverup that 
palace. Cover up that house on the Fontanka. Cover up, for shame’s 
sake, that police-yard, that Christians may not hear the women scream. 
Cover them ap thick and threefold ; for, of a surety, if the light comes 
iv, the truth will out, aod Palace and Fontanka house and l-yard 
walla will come tumbling about your ears, iasensate and accursed, and 

























































































ou. 
At ihe Admiralty corner of the Nevskoi I make my first cordial eala- 
tation to the fine arts in Russia. This long range of plate-glass windows 
appertaine to an ingenious Italian, Sigaor Dasiaro, whose handsome rint- 

, with the elaborate Russian inscription on the frontage, has no doubt 
often pleased and puzzled you on the levard des Capucines in Paris ; 
and who has succursal fine-arts’ establishments in Moscow, in Warsaw, 
and I believe also in Odessa, as well as this one in St. Petersburg. Dazi- 
aro is the Russian Ackermann’s. For the newest portrait of the Czar, for 
the latest crt ot the imperial family, for the last engraving after 
Sir Edwin , the last pa by Ferogio, the last caricature (not 
political, be it well understood, bat of a Lorette or débardeur tend ) 
of Gavarni or Gustave de Beaumont, you must go to Daziaro’s. His win- 
dows, too, display the same curious thermometer of celebrity as those of 
our print-sellere. A great man is disgraced, and sinks into oblivion. One 
day he dies, and then people suddenly remember him (for about two days,) 
as he was, before he wasn’t. Presto! his portrait appears in Daziaro’s 


a tale. Is this only 


None but the brave 
to the original price (bowever heavy) to meet the peculiar views of the N the brave, 
Roesiah public. The Russian public—that which rides in carriages, and Nowe oe the a, 
can buy beautiful prints, and has a soul to be saved—the only Russian Deserve the fair, 


public that exists of course, or is recognised on the Nevskoi ; this genteel 
publie does not like, or will not buy cheap things. Cheap things are low, 
common, vulgar, not fit for nous autres. Ivan Ivanovitch, the Moujik, 
buys cheap thiogs. And so’articles must not only be dear, but exorbi- 
tantly dear, or Andrei Andreivitch the merchant, who fs rich but thrifty, 
would compete with nous autres, which would never do. Andre will 
give a hundred roubles for his winter fur. This would be shocking to the 
— public ; so crafty Frenchm@n and Germans open shops on the 

evskoi, where a thousand silver roubles are charged and given for a fur 
pelisse, not much superior to the merchant’s. 

There are dozens of these “Pelz Magasins,” or furrier’s shops, on the 
splendid Nevskoi, and even more splendid are their contents. In acoun- 
try which even in the hottest summer ea be described as the Polar Re- 

ions with the chill off—(imagine, if youlike, a red hot poker substituted 
lor the icy pole iteelf)—and which for five, and sometimes six months in 
the year is a frigid hell, it may be easily conceived that furs, with us only 
the ornaments of the luxurious, are necessities of life. Ivan the Movji 
does not wear a schooba or fur pelisse, but pauvre diable as he is, scra 
togetber eight or ten silver roubles wherewith to buy a touloupe, or coat 
of dressed sheepskin, whose woolly lining keeps him tolerably warm. But 
from thé bumblest employee to Prince Dolgorouki, every one above the 
condition of a serf must have a echooba of some sort or other for winter, 
Some wear cateking, like my friend the Jew, who wanted me to buy the 
kibitka, at Stettin. The Gostinnoi Dvor merchants wear pelisses of white 
wolfekin underneath their long cloth caftans. The fur of the equirrel, the 
Canada marmot, and the silver fox of Siberia, are in great request for the 
robes of burgesses’ wives and employés’ ladies. The common soldiers 
wear sheepskins under their grey capoter, the officers have cloaks lined 
with the far of the bear or wolf. But nous autres: the Dvoryanin or 
Russian noble—the Seigneur, with his hundreds of serfs and hundreds of 
thousands of roubles—for him and for Medame la Princesse, his spouse, 
are reserved the sable pelisse, the schooba of almost priceless furs, thick, 
warm, and silky ; a garment that is almost an inheritance, and which you 
spend almost an inheritance to acquire. One bundred and oe et 
sterling—I have observed this—is the price of a first-class schooba on the 
Nevskoi. There are, to be eure, certain murky warehouses in the Gostin- 
noi Dvor, where a Russian with a taste for bargaining and beating down 
(and that taste is innate to the Muscovite) may purchase a sable pelisse 
for a third of the money mentioned. In Germany, aaa ep at Leip- 
sic, furs or schoppen are still cheaper ; and one pelisse to each traveller 
passes through the custom-house duty free ; yet the Russian aristocracy 
neglect this cheap mart, and hold by the Nevskoi Pelz-Magasins. We all 
remember what Huditras says of the equality of pleasure between cheat- 
a being cheated. 

ext in importance to the furriers are the jewellers. Now I compre- 

hend why the profession of a diamond- merchant is so important in Leip- 
sic and Amsterdam, and where the chief market for diamonds is to be 
found. Every jeweller’s window has an Aloaschar’s basket of almost price- 
less gems displayed in it. Rings, bracelets, necklaces, carcans, viviéres, 
earrings, stomachers, bouquets, fan-mounts, brooches, solitaires,—all blaz- 
ing with diamonds so large that the stock of Howell and James, or Hunt 
and Roskell, would look but as pedlars’ packs of penny trinkets beside 
them. No money in Russia! Put that figment out of your head as soon 
as ever you can: there is enough wealth in these Nevskoi shop windows 
to carry on a big war for half-a-dozen years longer. They are not out- 
wardly splendid though, these jewellers. No plate glass; no Corinthian 
columas ; no gas jets with brilliant reflectors. There is an oriental dingi- 
ness and mystery about the exterior of the shops. The houses themselves 
in which the shops are situated have a private look, like the banker’s, or 
the doctor’s, or the lawyer’s, in an English country town magnified a 
thoneand-fold ; and the radiant stock is displayed in something like a gi- 
gantic parlour window, up a steep flight of steps. There is a miserable 
moujik, in a crassy dle: Be staring in at the diamonds, munching a cu- 
cumber meanwhile. This maa-chattel is a slave, condemned to hopeless 
bondage, robbed, despised, kicked, beaten like a dog; and he gazes at 
Prince Legreeskott’s jewels with a calmly critical air. What right tbat, 
be quiet ; if I come to right, what right have I to come to Mascovy grie- 
vance-huating, when I have left a thousand grievances at home, crying to 
Heaven for redress! 

The tailors, whose name is that of ten legione, and who are very nearly 
all French and Germans, have no shops. They have magnificent suites 
of a ts on Nevskoi first floors ; and their charge for making a frock- 
coat is about eight guineas sterling, Englieb. You understand now what 
sort of tailors they are. They are wed agen too high and mighty, to con- 
tent themselves with the simple sartorial appellation, and have improved 
even npon our home-snubbery in that line: calling themselves not only 
Merchant Tailors, but Kleider meisters (Clothes masters ;) Undertakers 
for Military Habiliments (Entrepreneurs d’babillemens militaires ;) Con- 
tectioners of Seignorial Costume, and the like high-sounding titles. You 
are to remember that St. Petersburg is permanently garrisoned by the Im- 
perial Guard, which is something like one hundred and fifteen thousand 
strong; that the epauletted mob of officers (whose pay is scarcely sufti- 
cient to defray the expenses of their boot-varnish) are, with very few ex- 
ceptions, men of large fortune, and that the government does not find 
them in so much as a button towards their equipment. And as the uni- 
forms are gorgeous in the extreme, and very easily spoilt, the Undertaker 
of Military Habiliments makes rather a good thing of it than otherwise in 
the capital of the Tsar. 

Bootmakers abound—Germans, almost to a man—whose shops are grim 
fortalices of places, with stern jack-boots frowning at you through the 


as old Sheridan used to insist upon accenting glorious John’s chorus. 
Society—and poetry witb it—had degenerated between the birth of the 
epic full-grown and full-armed, like its owa Athene, from the head of 
omer, and the time when Alschylus slaughtered Persians at Salamis 
and exhibited their ghosts upon the stage at Athens. ‘he forte of the 
Athenian drama certainly does not lie in the represeatation of love. 
Buf then it must be remembered that the Attic stage was eminently the 
domain of stateliness and conventionality, that waxen masks frozen 
into one unchanging no-expression, to which even Charles Kean can 
only se me approach, would have been an ioadequate instrument 
for rendering so eminently versatile and variable a passion as love, 
evea reflected in the countenance of an ancient philosopher or a 
modern mathematician. Besides, the construction of the mouthpiece of 
these maske, to serve for a speaking trumpet, could only have illustrated 
one rather curious scene, belonging more to comedy than tragedy—a gen- 
tleman proposing to a lady who is stone-deaf. Fancy Romeo, mayor 
ten inches of cork sole, sweeping along the stage with a 
dra m train of dow dimensions, and bawling, ‘“ 1 would I 
were & upon that hand,” through the sort of instrament with which 
the Captain of the Bel/erophon speaks the Arrogant balfa mile off. Or, 
still worse, Juliet sighing through the same icstrament, ‘ O, Romeo! 
O, gentle Romeo!” and ail that wondrous play of passion not once flash- 
ing up in the cheek or kindling in the eye. But the ugliest old hag that 
ever rode a broomstick would be less repellent of the gentler emotions 
than an Automaton Venus, made to speak through a vor humana organ 
pipe... In short, without iasisting upon the social circamstances of Athe- 
nian women, and the peculiar notions that regulated Athenian tragedy, 
these: mere mechanicai conditions ander which the tragedians wrote, are 
sufficient to account for the insignificant part assigned to love in their 
compositions, though their chorusses abound in s of the highest 
lyrical beauty and fervour, which indicate that the passion was still as 
powerful-as ever to sway the feelings and excite the imagination. When 
the stage became again a mirror of actual contemporaneous life without 
disguise, as in the later comedy of Menander and his Latin imitator Te- 
rence, we find that even the mechanical obstacles beforementioned were 
not so insuperable but that women play an important part in these dra- 
mas, and love becomes a prominent motive and a priacipal attraction. 
Pindar unfortunately gave bimself up to the turf, the prize-ring, and a 
curious kind of Pagan high church hagiology, much as if the editor of 
Beil’s Life, the author of Boziana, and the poet of the Christian Year, 
were all three gentlemen in one. The universal buman vein shows it- 
self, however, here and there, with a strange gleam of tenderness, in stray 
bi phica) allusions and moral reflections, inte with the main 
subject in band, which is always to celebrate some Derby event of that 
old time, or to trace up the lineage of Hellenic game-chickens and White- 
headed Bobs to Hercules. In Theocritus, agaia, love is “ the main haunt 
and region” of the song, and that song about the sweetest whose echo 
still sounds over the waters of Time from the dim shore of ancient Hellas. 
Then if we come somewhat.nearer to our own times, and to poets who 
have inflaenced modern literatare—at least, up to a very recent period— 
more than their greater Hellenic brethren have done, the names of Ovid 
and Horace suffice to carry on the su . Horace certainly wrote 
plenty of good moral sentiment and patriotism of the sort possible under 
a despotism of the modern French type ; but he will always be for us the 
littJe fat man who loved and lived with various Lalages, and made them, 
we feel perfectly assured, of more account in his existence than the 
reat ‘ nephew of his uncle,” his prime minister Macenas, or even, we 
ear, than the Palatine Apollo himself, and that Jupiter Maximus who 
half frightened the little tic with summorthunder. Even the grand- 
iloquent Virgil cannot get agh with his epic. without a strong spice 
of love, and pious Aiaeas vindicates for himself the Eo as well as 
the Latin force of the eoonpe epithet by behaving like a scoundrel 
to a woman, and sneaking off without even saying good-bye, or leaving 

a christening-cup for the possible Tyrian Iulus. That episode has sav' 
the Zneid from becoming a mere scholar’s poem, ia spite of its magaifi- 
cent versification. And when a greater than Virgil took up his mantle, 
was it not—by permission of the allegorists, be it spoken—by the woman 
whom he loved that Dante was guided to the Heaven of Heavens--to the 
presence of the ineffable? Nay, was it not in reality under her guid- 

ance. 
Donna beataebella _—si«. 
Tal che di comandare io la richiesi,— 


as her messenger says of her, that the poet ventured all through that 
mystic voyage? by her goodness, sweetness, and beauty alone that his 
heart was sustained amid the wrongs, the torments, the purgatorial dis- 
cipline of life? by the light of love alone that life became to him tolera- 
ble and intelligible? And in spite of bis stern theology, with its 
Lasciate ogni speranza voi ch’ entrate, 

+o : ’ t torments that love—the most passionate, 
the seed eal love of ona and woman—shows itself to him mightier 
than the torment, oatbraving despair, and stronger in its own simple 
strength than Hell and Fate, and that terrible foreknowledge of an eter- 
nity without hope? It is needless to pursue a topic so familiar through 
the great names of modern poetry. Only conceive this passion of love 
blotted out from the pages of our own first-class poets from Chaucer, from 
Spenser, frem Shakespeare, from Milton—what a sky without its sun 
would remain! what an earth without its verdure, its streams, and ite 
flowers! Something, no doubt, there would be still to attract us in the 
manner-paintiog, the grand thoughts, the vivid natural descriptions ; but 
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-even these would have lost a charm that now 
them and enhances them. Set Gn pene 


te? All of them in the same category Drayton’s Polyolbion, 
Browne’s Britannia’s Pastorals, Davenant’s Gondibert, were in before 
Southey and Co. fanned a email flame of antiquarian poetic enthusiasm, 
pond tL now that email flame bes gone out Here and there 
some lyric, short and tersely expressed, would survive in po ular esteem, 
especially if married to fine music; but the bulk would float in undis- 
tinguished heaps by Lethe’s wharf, and ecientific 
‘would resort to them, as Ituriste do to the stores, to fertilize 
‘Ary brains, and astonish the world with spasmodic crops of lectures on 
historical development of poetry, and so forth. If we goon to English 
poetry since the Revolution, we find the same, or even greater predomi- 
nance of this single element of emotion. With the exception of a few re- 
fleotive and satirical poems—that fs, with the exception of versified ser- 
mons and ‘essays borrowing some of the ornaments of poetry proper— 
where is the really popular poem that does not depend for ite main charm 
on its pictures of love? What would even Walter Scot#himselt be with- 
out it? Cowper indeed is a real exception, so far as his poetry does not 
come under the head of reflective or satirical, as most-of it does; but 
Cowper was no less exceptionable as a maa then pee he fell, how- 
ever, early in life into bypochondria and confirmed valetadinarianism, 
and was anything but a normal specimen of the male mam- 
mal whose differentia is poetry-writing. Byrom, Sbelley; Keats, Cole- 
ridge, have written the poetry of passion since the Blizabethans ; Moore 
wrote little else, than sentimental love poetry; Campbell’s Gertrude stands 
hi of bis long poems ; and if Wordsworth thought to wield a poet's 
influence while he regarded the poet’s mightiest vel asa Circean drug, 
has not the result been that he is more respected than leved, almost uni- 
versally acknowledged to be a great teacher but # heavy writer, and that 
the poems and ges of his which are the favourites are pre- 
¢ those, like Laodamia, Ruth, She was a Phantom, &e., in which 
he has miogled this spell, or composed his enchantment entirely of it? 
We will not say a word here of Mr. Tennyson, for his mame alone at once 
brings to the mind some of the most delicious love poetry in the Eogtish 
language, however mach noble poetry of another kind it may also recall. 
The cynic, then, with whom we started, aod whom our readers will 
probably have forgotten, has certainly no great reason to pique himself 
upon the support bis opinions obtain from the poets, so far as his and their 
eetimate of love are brought into direct comparison. Bat the fact that 
he would not fail to notice as characteristic in the poetical estimate, and 
sopporting bis own opinion :ather than theirs of the worth of women and 
of the — of love upon buman ren is os with $ very ne 
poets expend their raptures o period of courtship 
be gm , upon tho punpelt rather Stam the attainment, as 
a woman were like a fox, precocious only for the exoitement of the chase, 
worthless when won. Or if they venture at all beyond the mae , 
it ts too often to treat marriage—according to that terrible mot of Sophie 
Arnauld—as the sacrament of adultery. A vast B oroe of literature 
tarning on this crime is written indeed iu epirit of that typical young 
Parisian who, seeing an injured hasband on the stage shoot his wife’s rd 
decer, was heard to mutter to himself, cochon de mari’ And our cy 
end might go over oearly the same range of that we have 
taken, and would sbow us that Briseie was not the wife, but the png 
of Achilles ; that Helen’s husband was not Paris, but Menelaus. He wou 
add that Odyeseus only sighed for Penelope while he was away from her, 
enduriog moil and toil in the trenches before Troy, and rem@mvering the 
substantial comforts of his island home, as well as its sentimental attrac- 
tions ; mereover, that as soon as he returned he was tired of his wife, and 


finally could not stand domestic felicity any longer, bat proceeded on a | fines 


‘Voyage with an extremel vague destination, from whieh he took good 
never to returo. The Greek tragedians, too, would. farnish our 
; with ample materials for his humour. Though there is little enough 
in their plays of that love which is the flower of life, making youth glori- 
ous, manhood calm and strong, and age peacefal and serene, there is 
enough and to spare of all the foul and terrible results that belong to the 
corruption of this consammate excellence. We should hear of Clytem- 
nestra and Phaedra, of Deianira and Medea ; be told that the 
Furies were represented as women; that mythology, 
tey, began and continued in this key, baving little 
constant lovers, but delighting in vagrant loves, in Jadies celestial 
semi-celestial, all acting with the largest liberality. We fear, too, 
that the lovers in the Pastorals of Theocritus had not been to the register’s 
office ; and Queen Dido could no more have been received at Queen Vic- 
feria's coart than Queen Isabella the Second. The loves of Ovid and 
orace were little better, it is to be feared, than that poor Violetta at 
the great Times has been letting off such tremendously overcharged 
artiliery. Dante, too, uofortunateiy had a wife and children at home all 
the time he was taking that mystic journey under the protection of the 
donna beata e bella; and Petrarch’s Laura, par excellence the type of 
& poet's mistress, was another man’s wife. The ladies of the present day 
would searcely thank Chaucer for bis portraiture of Griselda ; and the 
Wife of Bath, which, it is said, Dr. Doddridge used to read alond to the 
yourg misses of his pious circle, cannot be considered on the whole com- 
plimentary tothe fairer balf of mankind. The only thoroughly charming 
wife whom Shakspeare represents, was married to a black man and throt- 
tled by him in the honeymoon or shortly after. ; 

Spenser’s idolatry was paid toa maiden queen, on the very ground of 
her maidenhood, Milton’s Eve—no lees, the cynic would say, from the 
poet’s personal experience of married life than from the historical neces- 
sity—ruined her husband, and brought upon the whole world sin, woe, 
and death. Our “ Augustan” poets were not, as a class, sentimental 
men. Swift, Pope, and Addison are three persons as thoroughly desill- 
stonnés as M. de Rochefoucauld himself; and Matthew Prior tarned for 
auch feminine consolations as he needed to the Lalages of Drury Lane. 
Byron, Scott, Shelley, Keate, all paint courtsbip, not marriage ; if Barns 
wrote John Anderson my Jo, John, and The Cotter’s Saturday Night, 
he wrote 4mang the Rigs uf Barley with quite as mach guato, and mo- 
dalated into that key a great deal oftener than into any other. Mr. Ten- 
nyson has indeed written the Miller’s Daughter, and the close of the 
Princess ; bat we should be reminded that the latter is merely a lover’s 
anticipation, his ideal picture of what married life should be, and that the 
maijler’s. daughter’s husband is.not a strikingly interesting person, if he be 

not to be called decidedly imbecile, in spite of the two charming songs of 
which he claims the authorship. 

The cynic has unquestionably a strong prima facie case. It isa re- 
miarkable fact, that wedded love has been almost uniformly rejected, as 
offering no available material for high poetry, except in its corruption, 
as a theme for tragedy ; while, on the other hand, satirical and comic 
writers have exhausted ridicule and malignity in depicting the vices, the 
absardities, and the mean miseries, of people who are ill-matched in mar- 
rlage. As we believe that the elements of high poetry exist wherever 
haman hearts beat with true vital heat ; and as we furthermore believe 
that the emotional and truly human life of a man and woman, so far 
from being over when, from lovers, they become hasband and wife, then 
only begins to attain its full growth and capacity of bearing fruit and 
flower of perennial beauty and fragrance, we are tempted to inquire into 
some of the causes of this one-sidedness which we have charged the poets 
with, and to indicate briefly some of the real poetical capabilities of wed- 
ded love, and the sort of treatment they require in being wrought into 
aotual poeme. 

The first and most obvious temptation to limit the — representa- 
tion of love to the period before marriage, lies in the fact that this period 
seems spontaneously to supply that beginning, middle, and end which 
narrative er dramatic poems are truly enough supposed to require. 
Courtship, in ordinary cases, divides itself into two Shean the termina- 
tion of each of which is a point of definite interest, towarda which all the 
incidents, all the talk, all the surprises, suspensions, difficalties, and tri- 
amphe, which make up the plot of a love story, are directly subordinated. 
A man falls in love with a woman, and bas to win his way by degrees 
more or less rapid acd eventful, to her affection ; this is the first phase, 
rich, a8 experience proves, in elements of poetical pleasure, which all 
men and women are capable of enjoying without effort. Then follows 
the period, richer still in all the materials for varied incident, in which 

the social arrangements come in to interpose obstacles between the lover 
and bis mistrees, and to keep the interest of the reader or spectator al- 
ways on the stretch. The advantage is beyond all computation which 
this natural framework, made ready to his hand, confers apon the poet 
who seeks maioly to amuse his audience by a series of connected occur- 
rences, in each of which the least cultivated, the least thoughtfal, the 
least generous, can take an interest that demands no strain, scarcely any 
activity, of the imagination, the heart, or the reason. And the free, 
vigorous exercise of the imagination is so rare among mankind, that it ia 
little wonder that poets have been content with making their appeals to 
sympathies that are sure to have been familiar to the hearts of their an- 
dience at some time or other in the actual experience of life, and need 
but the faintest outlive of reality in the representation to awaken them 
@zaio. 

But thongh it must be allowed that the love of husband and wife offers 
0 snch obvious and facile series of connected incidents, with well-marked 


cultivators of literature |- 


80 silly as to dream, in their days of cour 











divisions, —) egdiiia weed i tions of interest, to one event ; 
sroneruskion ae t of poetry is made to tarn less ou 


a heavier demand is made upon the ima- 
r, and a mere passive reception of fa- 
no longer sufficient for the epjoy- 
amounts to saying that poetry has some 
le people, some nobler office in culti- 
the heart, and en! g the supe of the inner life, than can be 
ted to it so long as it merely strikes one chord of feeling, or at 
over again, from the beginning of time to its close, 
+ in different keys and on different instraments. It is, 
quite trae that ft would be impossible to mark the commence- 
t of avy which should deal with ordinary wedded love as its 
subject, by an event as definite as the first meeting of a man with 
his fatore mistress, or'a feeling as definite, as distinct from bis previous 
state of miod, as the first om cae | of the passion that is to rule his life 
henceforward through the story. The same remark a: as forcibly 
to the want of any event equally definite with ma to serve for a 
termination, onless all such were to have a mournfal close, and 
end with a deathbed, or fall into the old tragic vein of sedaction, adul- 
per Aro, et We must candidly consent to give up that source of 
interest which lies in the chan wae pow upon the outward relation, 
upon the union or separation of ou existence between the two per- 
sons whose inner relations, whose mutual influence upon each other, 
affection towards each other, are by supposition the subject of the 3 
Instead of watching the formation of a double star, and having all our 
interest concentrated upon the critical moment when the attraotion of 
one for the other finally draws them withia the inevitable vortex in 
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lawe and witness the ptenomena of their mutual action, henceforward 
bound by a limit in the preservation of which consists the whole peculia- 
rity, the whole interest, of thisclass of objects. Or, if we may be allowed 
another illustration from physical science, instead of having to deal with 
a problem mainly diaamical, we advance into the higher because more 

and m ous tyion of chemistry, and are dealing, not with 
the mutual action of distinct bodies, but with the composition of bodies, 
with the changes their constituent atoms undergo by combination, and 
by the action of the eubtile elemente—heat, light, electricity, and so forth, 
Will any one deny that the analogy is a true rae And if it be so, 
is it not mere sloth and dulneee, mere want of subtile imagination, of 
delicate sensibility, that can complain of want of incident, and conse- 
quent went of interest, in the drama of wedded love? There can be no 
want of incident so long as character influences fortune, and fortune cha- 
racter ; so long as the destinies of human beings in this world are carved 
out by their es and their vices; so long as wisdom and goodness 
sweeten the bitterest cup of adversity ; so long as folly and wickedness 
wees jato the bow! of nectar which fortune hands her favourites in 
je d. It is the stupidity of poets which can see no incident in 
married 80 long as the marriage vow is kept to the letter in ae: 
est interpretation of that letter ; and which has for the most part induced 
them, when they have introduced married people at all, to use marriage 
to give a spicier piquancy to intrigue, or a darker glow to hatred and 
rev 


But this notion of want of incident unfitting married love to be a sub- 
ject for poetry which is closely connected with another notion still more 
false, vulgar, and immoral. The romance of Jife is over, it is said, with 
marriage ; nothing like marriage, is the congenial reply, for destroying 
Masions and nonsense. In which notable specimens of “ the wisdom of 
many men ee ge fo the wit of one,” as a lordly living statesman de- 
a , there are two remarkable assertions involved. The first 

is that love is an illusion ; the second, that marriage destroys it. We may 
concede to the wisdom of the market-place thas much of truth, that the 
love which marriage destroys is unquestionably an illusion. We may also 
concede to it this further truth, that the love of husband and wife, is 
no more the love of the man and woman io the @ays of their courtship, 
than the blossom of the peach is the peach, or the green shoots of corn 
that peep above the enows of February are the barvest that waves its 
broad billows of red and gold in the autumn suo, Ifiedeed there ate 
» that life can be an 
ian paradise, where caution, sel!-reatraict, and self-denial are need- 

less ; og Be x papa blisses fall like dew on baman lilies that have 


only to be lovely ; a world from the conception ofhich and.imper- 
mo od sin, discipline, and moral growth are excla ieee undoubt- 
edly does destroy this illusion, as life would de it marriage out 
of the question. If, too, attracted originally to eget by some slight 
and indefinable charm, by some chord of sympathy ¥ in harmony 


at a moment’s accidental! touch, often by the mere force of the tendency 
at a particular age to what the great Florentine calle— 
Amor che al cor gentil ratto s'apprende. 
Amor che a nullo amato amar perdona, 
two young persons fancy that this subtle charm, this mysterious attrac- 
tion, is endowed with eternal strength to stand the shocks of time, the 
temptations of fresh attractions, the more fatal because more eontinual 
sap of unresting egotism, ever active to throw down the outworks and ander- 
mine the citadel of love ; and trusting to it alone, think that wedded hap- 
iness can be maintained without self-discipline, mutual esteem and for- 
‘ance ; witbout the charity which covers the defects it silently studies 
to remove ; without the wisdom and the mutual understanding of charac- 
ter to which ‘ound and patient love can alone attain—this is another 
illusion which marriage will destroy. What is, however, generally meant 
by the sayings we have quoted, is, that there is nothing like marriage for 
taking the passion out ot people, for taking out of them all disinterested 
aspirations, all noble bopes and fears, all delicacy of sentiment, all purity 
of mind, all warmth of heart—nothing like marriage for making them eee, 
in respectable money-making, in respectable dioners, table furni- 
ture, carriages, and so forth, the be-all and the end-all of human exist- 
ence. So far as marriage io our actual world realizes these noble predic- 
tions ;—and, so far as it does, the result is mainly owing to the miserable 
views of life and its purposes which society instils into its youth of both 
sexes ; being still, as in Plato’s time, the sophist par excellence, of which 
all individual talking and writing sophists are but feeble copies—just so 
far is married love, if the phrase is to be so outrageously perverted, utter- 
ly unfit for any bigh poetry, except a great master of tragedy should take 
in band to render into language the too common tragi-comedy of a bu- 
man soul metamorphosing itself into a mackworm. Butsurely every one 
can look round among bis acquaintance, and find marriages that are not 
after this type, marriages which 
have wrought 
Two . omer to one equal mind, 
With blessings beyond hope or ht, 
With blessings which no words can find. 

The romance of life gone! when with the humblest and most sordid 
cares of life are intimately associated the calm delights, the settled bliss 
of home ; when upon daties, in themselves perhaps often wearisome and 
uninteresting, hang the pro-perity and the happiness of wife and children ; 
when there is no mean hope, because there is no hope in which regard for 
others does not largely mingle—uo base fear, because suffering and dis- 
tress cannot affect self alone ; when the selfishness which turas honest ia- 
dustry to greed and noble ambition to egotistical lust of power is exor- 
cised ; when life becomes a perpetual exercise of duties which are de- 
lights, and delights which are daties. 

Once romance meant chivalry ; and the hero of romaace was the man 
who did his knightly devoirs, and was true and loyal to God and his lady- 
love, If with us it bas come to mean the sensual fancies of nerveless boys, 
and the sickly reveries of girls for whose higher faculties society can fiad 
no employment, it is only another instance in which the present is not so 
much wiser and grander than the past, as its flatterers are fond of imagining. 
To us it y ar that where the capacity for generous devotion, for manly 
courage, for steadfast faith and love, exists, there exiets the main element 
of romance ; and that where the circumstances of life are most favourable 
for the development of these qualities in action, they are rcmantic cir- 
cumstances, whether the person displaying them be, like Alton Locke, a 
tailor ; or, like King Arthur, a man of stalwart arm and lordly presence. 
Nor do we see that the giante, dragons, and other monsters of the old ro- 
mance, are in themselves one whit more interesting than the obstacles 
that beset the true modera knight ion his struggles to perform manfall 
the duties of his life, and to carry out the noble spirit of that vow whic 
he bas solemnly taken at the altar, to love, comfort, honour, and keep in 
sickness and in health, the woman who has put ber youth, her beauty, her 
life, and happiness into bis hands. 

lt may, however, be said that married life, when it is not utterly cor- 
rupted into crime and wretchedness; when, that is, it in any degree an- 
swers to its ideal—is necessarily monotonous; and that, though to the 
husband and wife it may be a perpetual source of discipline and delight, 
it offers no scope to the poet, whose story must march, his characters de- 
velop, and their ons and affections exhibit change, graduation, and 
culmination. We have already admitted so much of this objection, as to 
concede to the period before marriage greater facilities for marked gra- 
dations of interest depending on changes in the outward relations of the 





persons whose fortunes and feelings are being narrated. We have said 


and | being ; bat it 


which they are henceforth éternally to revolve, we have to explore the | 





that those outward relations once fixed ‘by marriage, the action of 
which is to tend myn ne eho omega age 9 
interest mast depend on more subtile delineation of 
and feeling, on a perception, ia a word, of those effects which 
the conduct of the affections in married life, and those influences 
circumstance and character combine to work ia the affections, and whie 
slight end commonplace as some persons may choose to think them, 
important enough to make human beings happy or miserable, and 
enough to account for all the differences that an observant eye 
in modero family life. And the fact, which few will 
in our actual family life there is found, quite irrespective of 4 
of class and differences of wealth, every e datic 
and misery, of vulgarity and refinement, of folly and 
sense and fantastic a is @ sufficient answer to the 
rah pny aa 
- In real tratb, there is mach more 
ship than in marriage. A sort of spasmodic and, 
quainted with the parties, a somewhat comical am 
mask ander which the genuine featares of the charact 
Moreover, the ordinary interests of life become throug! 
ep repay ey ; and lovers are prov y stupid 
to every one themselves. No doubt this has ite compensa " 
tage for the poet, who transforms his readers into the lovers for th 
gives monotony to all ‘ions ¢ 
which is not found 
the character hae recovered from the first shock, and life, 
rests, again enters into the heart, but invested with new Char 
higher responsibilities, and with the deeper, fuller affections 6! 
@ steady current through the pulses. - _ 
So much for those more obvious objections that may in great 
love a 




















Ag _3 tren universal rejection of married 
+ We do not care to argue against any one who 
any one who thinks, that it isonly young bee and edhe 
teresting. Even with respect to mere sensuous beauty, it ina peel 
eurdity to suppose that its splendour and charm are confined to two 
three years of early womanhood. “ Beaucoup de femmes de trente 
says a shrewd French writer, after enumeratiog the supposed x 
of youth in women, “ ont conservé ces avantages ; beau-cou 
de dix-huit ans ne les ont plus ou ne les ont jamais en.” 
Englishman who uses his eyes needs this assurance ; no one 
lights in the society of women can doubt that they to 4 
all that charms the heart and intellect, in all the materials } 
after they become wives and mothers. 
There is, however, one solid objection to the tenour of our remarks 







to which we are inclined to give great weight. We can fancy 
persons, for whose opinions we have the highest respec 

against the intrusion of the poet into the recesses of married 

te analysis of feelings that were not givea us to amuse ourselves with, 


Those who, setting wide the door that bar estngst 
secret bridal chambers beart obi 
Let in the day.” , 


Literature was made for mau, aud not man for literature. There are, 





unquestionably, scenes which the be 

pe yr bye sbould find no utterance in once i 

wh a epee oe cannot dwell without ‘them. But 

out in the slightest degree trenching upon ground sbould 

to silence, we conceive marricd life, as one of the most powerfu! inflaenives 
at work upon the character and happiness of igdividuals and of nations : 
to present capabilities of noble and beautiful poetry eo far from 
weakening the strength or vulgarizing the delicacy Pavan sen 
would exalt and refine it. Wesee no reason for su : 







tion would suffer in purity or epontaneous power by 
the alembic of a great poet’simagination. Ifit 
bid poetry orof weak maudlin poetry 
terms allo’ the same result would follow as 
t of any other | 
" eak and morbid le. Nor do we see 
really so great of getting morbid, trashy, unhealthy. p 
ject as on the more familiar subject of love before 
demand qualities of genius which io the: 
o spuion of he bee A fectent, insight work- 
ng, a tion of t ter an 
ing of sms tw 


| life upon the affections, and their reac Such 
topics are not to the taste, or within the capacity, vole - ae 
on . 


sensualiged minds; and whatever good poetry was produced 
ject would, as all good poetry does, abide and work upon. the j 
class of minds, and go on ever spreading its wholesome: 
ing the tares less and lees room to grow. Our domestic life is not so wni- 
formly beautiful as that it may not be profited by having its faults, its 
short-comings, its miseries brought into the full light of 
as only poets can bring them ; and bright pictures of what that 
be, what it sometimes is in actual experience, may surely dog 
= as + ee. x re are uot so much to 
a large field of strictly ethical teaebing for poetry as ta open 
almost untried and certainly unbackaied regions of beanty, =a 4 
and varied human interest; to bid her cease to stop at the 
and boldly, fearlessly, and reverently penetrate into the inner sh 
love—ceaee to sing for ever of the epring-green and the promise, 
member that love bas its flush of summer, and its glow of autumn 
its winter’s lonely desolation. Happily, we have not to te 
ory without being able to produce recent cases of Ae hee vy 
Mr. Kingsley’s Saint’s Tragedy, those poems by Mr. T: of 
we have already spoken, and some of the most beautiful of Mr. 
lyrical poems, as well as his narrative poem of The Flight of the 
and such a character-piece as his 4nirea del Sarto, wiil indicate 
ciently how rich a field lies waiting for observation and d 
poetry of the highest order. Some of the pieces introdaced 
stage within the last few years, principally of French origi aa, 
for instance, Stil? Waters Run Deep—in spite of the coarse to 
make adultery too constant a feature of the action, point to the 
ties of the subject for lighter treatment. . 
One word before we close upon two special ady to be antici- 
res from the habitual extensior of poetical representation 'to 
ve. The subject, in the first place, interests natere men and women, 
who must feel, at the perpetual iteration of the pth 5 of ion in 
eyllabub aad 
















literatare, much as if their bodily diet were con 
sweetmeats. Poetry is comparatively little read by grown 
cot pase to cultivate literature as a special y , We a 

hend, because it confines itselt to repeating, witha variety of oleae: 
stance, experiences apne they bave passed through, and of the partial 
and one-sided truth of which they have ago been convinced by their 
terpreted to them ‘own 


whodo 


more mature experience. A poetry which 
lives, which made them eee in those lives elements of beauty and , 
ness, of pathos and peril, would win their attention, stimulate their inter- 
est, and refise their feelings, just as much as the eame effects are produced 
by ordinary love poetry on the young. We shall not argue the 
whether the latter effest has been apon the whole for good or Lee 
an assumption lies at the root of all discussion upon particular extensions 
of the poetic range. To us it appears indisputable that, along ye 
perils, the representation of —7 eee of buman life bya man 
poetic power is astep towards ving that phase practically, as well 
as an enlargement Of the range of that life which forms so important a 
part — modern man’s cultivation, the life he partakes by imaginative 
sympathy. 

A second advantage which we should anticipate from the pro 
tension would be the creation of a literature which would’ in oome iat 
portant ts, rival and outweigh any real attraction which the pro- 
perly styled “ literature of prosti‘ution” may have for any but maupais 
sujets. It may shock some good and innocent people to be told that such 
literature is attractive to any but abandoned men and women. A sta 
tical account of the perusa! of the worst class of French novels by the edu 
cated classes of this Christian acd highly moral country would probab 
be a startling revelation. One can only say off hand, that a familiar ae- 
quaintance with this class of works is commonly dis layed in : 
aod the reasons are not very recondite. These nbbele depict aiely i 
kind of real life without reserve ; there is flesh and blood in them; and 
though some of the attraction is due to the mere fact that they trench on 
forbidden ground, some to the fact that they stimalate tendencies stron 
enough in most men, and some to their revelations of scenes invested with 
the cbarm of alicence happily not familiar to the actual experieaces of the 
majority of their readers, there can be little question that one stro 
traction they possess is due to their being neither simp eh timentat 


at- 
simply ascetic. In accordance with an established 4 


, which tells us 


that, corruptio optimi pessima est, these books are almost inconcei 

bly worthless, even from an artistic point of view, but the passions of these 
novels are those of grown people, and not of babiésorcherabim. Wecan 
Conceive a pure poetry which should deal with the men and women of 
sosiety ia as fearless and unabashed a spirit, and which should beat this 





demon of the stews at his own magic,—should snatch the wand from the 
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of Comas, and reverse all his mightiest spells ; b, doubtless, | from Madame de Lieven downwards, pursue a different of tacties. 
this task belooge-more to fection, as theo otiona Re eI ye reir ity and y 
themselves prose fictions. Io the poems we have y mentioned, this of England—to against cupidity and sordidness, that 
‘has been done. There is no reason why literature, or poetry in particu- | restless mercantile spirit so near to revolution, In England, on the 
lar, should be dedicated virginibus puerisque ; men and women want | contrary, Russian agents—and there are many in Londor, 
men’s aod women’ ; the affections and the passions make up the | and Ireland—declaim against the fickleness and perfidy of France, en- 
‘poetical element of life, and 00 poetry will commend itself to men and  deavour to revive the ancient snti-Gallicau mania, and eeck to rekindle 
women £0 strongly as that which deals with their own passions and affec- | the ancient rivalry and the extinct old anti-Gallican spirit. There are 
ain we say, we are not carefal to guard our language against | three or four ons of secret agents, epies and mouchards at work, ap- 
| parently with views altogether different ; but yet the object of each sec- 
oe tion, or of the heads that guide each section, is only to cause firat distrust 
OMAR PASHA AND THE PRINCESS DADIAN and jealousy, and altimately a coolness between two Powers now happily 


' : in firm alliance—Eogland and France. To persons who have not studied 
The title of this little episode of the war has a delicious oriental souad | Russian history, or watched the secret diplomacy of Russia, the thing we 
* Codadad and the Priacess of Deryabar,”’ or “* Camalrazaman and 


allude to may seem incredible, or even impossible ; but to those who are 
Badoura, Princess of Cathay.” We can easily imagine Dinarzade eall-| aware tha forced an ultra-monarebie interference in Spain at the 
to her sister before cock crow, and Scheherazade requesting the Sul- Mi vghen 


Moment she was ony exciting a democratic revolt in , the 
: story, however, is unfortunately not a love tale. There is more tradi 


events from 1823 to 1827-8. 
} ope pry meng in it, for the brave Omar is not charged with stealing | Thou h defeated in three battles, Russia still declares that she is not 
beart Princess of Mingrelia, but with pilfering her furniture, on véngalcbed, 
‘bis march rete ber Princess 





























































































and stil) adheres to her traditional system of fature 


aggran- 
realms to the relief of Kars. The is DOW | dizement. To the success of this system, however, disunion between 
Moscow (w the correspondent of the tense nee bey), Sitesi up | France and Eogland is an in 
official re- 


ah oy poe , aad it appears that al 
ve been made on her behalf to the Western overt, with 
view to the restoration of her chattels, or compensation for the loss of 
lian widow is bringing ber action against us for 
ries, and the damages done to her sofas and carpets, 
ah <= Lye eg cones to be her avenge , 
As, , the beauty of the Princess been introduced into the 
discussion, the caze is not without a tinge of romance, though not a tale 
of the affections, like that of Agaeas and “The Princess Dadian,” 
says Mr. Russell, in one of his admirably letters,—* the remains 
gs great beauty of the oriental style—large dark eyes, straight nose, and 
mouth and teeth, is here with her son, one of the prettiest, brightest- 
little boys in the world.” We do not know how Omar is off for 
bat such a comely lady as this would bave been no bad addition 
to his harem. agb bat “ the remains of a great beaaty,” the Pasha 
ght bave recollected the example of the prophet himself, whose Cadi- 
Py “fat, fair, and forty,” when he married her, for an example to 
e believers in the choice of wives. But it would appear, by the 
version of the story, that the Pasha had no eye except for the 
gtelian’s household staff. She seems indeed to be extremely 
-to-do inthe world for a mountain Queer. ‘To judge,” continues 
. Rassell, “ from the good lady’s style of dress, and the young gentle- 
man’s appointments, the Mjpgrelian royal family must still be very well 
off, 8 supposing that the base arts of the paste-diamond manufactu- 
rere are uokoown south of the Caucasus.” 
And Colonel Cadell, of the Ottoman Army, in his letter published in 
Times last Tuesday (to the substance of which we shall ye 
’ the above account, both of the Princess’s face and fortune, 
with the addition of a compliment to her talents. He says: 
I do not wonder at chivalrous gentleman pany § touched by the sad stor 
of the Princessa’s Am moog She is uncommonly handsome, a widow, wi 
a ready money sufficient to re-farnish her house and — 
her ti besides large expectancies and only one son. She — 
P 


iminary. Vo effort then, 
we repeat, will be left untried te sever a union which is an impediment 
to Russian success. Russia, to achieve her ends, will not scruple to 

ate confusion or discontent either in France or in England. In France 


ere- 

she will unbesitatingly make use of Carlists, Orleaniate, stud in gland 
B 

or 


i 
HE 
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cialists, or even Communists, to subserve her purposes ; i 
- ae she will address hereelf with equal readiness to 
ers. 

Failing in domestic intrigues in either of these civilised countries, 
there remains on the cards the game of exciting discontent in the British 
colonies, in India, in Persia, or in Egypt, where the interests of France 
and England are suppored to be at variance—and the still more despe- 
rate remedy of exciting democratic revolution in Central and Northern 
Italy simultaneously with absolutism in the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies 
and Spain. Any one of these objects oe be attempted separately, or 
all of them conjointly, if the scheme cf disuniting the Western Powers 
cannot be otherwise accomplished. Probably certain preparatory mea- 
sures also have been previously arranged. For instance, M. Boutenieff 
and bis agents at the Porte have been doubtless instructed to sow dissen- 
sion between the English and French Ambassadors ; whilet Gen. Stackel- 
berg, at Turin ; M. Kokoscbine, at Naples; and M. Benkendorf, at Ma- 
drid, have pursued a like course of unworthy chicane. Amidst so many 
incentives to quarre!, se many provocations +o a misunderstanding and a 
rupture, it would be astonishing, almost miraculous, looking at the weak: 
ness and infallibility and self-love of men, if Russia were not in some one 
instance successful ; but we have firm faith in the wiedom of the le 
of England and France, whose instructed classes see through the ia- 
velian policy of the Caar and his Cabinet, and, discerning the dishonest 
devices, are aware of their dangers. 

By some it may be thought that we have dealt rather hardly with the 
Czar and his Cabinet. But the conduct of Ruesia in reference to the Isle 
of Serpents, to Kilia, to Ismail, to Kars, and to the frontier of Bessarabia, 
has been so discreditable, and in reference to the Bessarabian frontier so 
dishonest, that one is entitled to presume any knavery or wickedness of a 
Power capable of so acting. Russia has not only refused to perform some 
of the articles of the Treaty of Paris, the ink of which ie scarcely Fm 
dry, but has evasively attempted to wriggle out of others of them. t 
this crafty and unscrupulous Power will fail to profit by her own wrong, 
and may find to her cost that all attempts to sow dieunion between Eag- 
land and France will only serve the more firmly to unite civilized nations 


5 emer falsehood, fraud and diplomatic trickery.—London Morning 
ost, Wov. 3. 


and prudence in Mingrelia. During our advance she k 
® mountain stronghold. and, while she sent her brother-in-law to 


were joined and aided by her personal friend and counsellor 
de Rosmordue. 


Phe war being over, the buxom widow lost no time in transferring ber 
“ ¢alents and prudence” to Moscow, where she has succeeded in touching 
the Ozar with ber sorrows, hoping thereby to touch the pockets of France 
‘Bngland to the tane of several thousand pounds, at which sum she 
damages to her palace, which is stated to have been furnished 
itery from Paris. The widowed Queen seems to be as expert 
bill as Don Pacifico himself, whose petty leases and 


erkeah the public eo bighly a few years 
‘js pat on her defence ; and Colonel Cadell, 
on the occurrences in question, gives an accopat of hem 
dewolishes the case against Omar Pasha, aud of course 
ferles dove to b i be the ‘Turkish tnoapa, “ibe ehieos 
e to her by the Tur tr object 
little doubt, is, tothe Colone) asserts, ,“‘ to bring ‘tie 
hom our present allies know fu)l well to be the ablest 
army, and above the reach of bribery,” Colonel Ca- 
say : 
qt Se ome mere in hand than was the Turkish force just after the 
the Ingour, and I believe that £100 would have paid for the whole in- 
by it on its advance a. Mingrelia. In fact, the severity. of 
inflicted on all found king orders might justly have been 
Quixotic had it not been that the goodwill of the inhabitants was ne- 
Omar Pasha. 
for some days previous to the taking of Sugdidi we had all, officers and 
men, been sleeping on the ground without tents, rather unpleasant in Novem- 


Bentries were placed all round the Princess's residence and garden. Even 
her cellars were left untouched, though our supplies had sunk to 
the lowest ebb. For merel ny from curiosity, the Greek charch, an 

at once degraded by Omar Pasha to the ranks and sent a prisoner 
to . To crown all, I well recollect seeing your own enterprising 
the 
den 
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FACTS AND FANCIES. 


The St. Andrew’s Society of this city will celebrate its centennial anni- 
versary on the lst of December, the natal day of the patron Saint, this 
year, coming on Sunday, the 30th instant.——It is said that a bed of coal 
has been discovered near Horsham, in Suseex, on the line of the London 
and Brighton Railway._—A collecton of ship-models, as the basis of a 
Naval Museum, is amongst the vast and increasing sevcmsblage of beauti- 
ful and instructive objects to be seen in the Crystai Palace of Sydenham. 
——tThe papers announce the destruction, by fire, of Breamore Hi 
near Fordingbridge, Hants, the seat of Sir Edward Hulse, an old 
noble mansion, built in the reign of Elizabeth.——Not only has the Earl 
of Lucan an action pending against the Daily ews ; a Mr. hae who 
has written “ The Lives of our Heroes in Crimea,” inte’ proee- 
cuting Lord Cardigan who bas called bim in print “a hireling slanderer.”’ 
——At the Battle of Jena, in 1806, a Prassian officer received a musket 
ball in the chest. It has never been extracted. On the 14th ult., the 
fiftieth anniversary of the event, his comrades feasted him, and presented 
him with a silver bullet, bearing the inscription, “14 Octobre 1806 et 
1856.——Since his dismissal from the army, Lord Ernest Vane Tempest 
has been (says the Brighton Gazette) a constant promenader on our cliffs, 
in a drag, and on Wednesday last he bad the assurance to present him- 
self atan inspection of the 4th Light Dragoons, which took place 
oo the Downs. His lordskip’s family are residing in Brighton.—— 
A late London en mentions a curious muster of diplomatists. It says : 
“ Viscount and Viscountess Palmerston are surrounded by a distinguished 
circle of guests at Broadlands, near Romsey, Hants. Among the guests 
are, the French Ambassador and the Countess de Persigny, the Russian 
Minister, aud the Countess Creptewitch, the Sardinian Minister, &c.—— 
The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P., is at present engaged at Liver- 

ool in investigating into a matter in dispute between the London and 
North-Western and the Great Northern Railway Companies. Mr. Glad- 
stone has undertaken this duty at the request of both es interested, 
and who have agreed to abide by his adjudication.——It is generally ru- 
moured that Mr. James Wilson, M.P., is to have the vacant office of Chair- 
man of the Inland Revenue.——-A marriage is shortly to take place be- 
tween Lord Killeen, eldest son of the Earl of Fingall, and a very wealthy 
young lady named Rio.——The Ear! of Burlington has resigned the 
Chancellorship of the University of London.——Twenty-nine baptismal 
names have been given to the infant daughter of the Duke and Duchess of 
Montpensier. We forbear the infliction.——The oldest General in France 
and even (as some say) in Europe, Baron Despaux, hasjast died. He 
entered the army in 1778, and his commission as Generai of Division is 
dated 1794.——On the 22nd ult. Count Cavour was presented with a gold 
medal sent to bim by the inhabitants of Rome. It is about an inch 
and a half in diameter, and beara on the obverse the bust of the 
Count, with the inscription, “To Count Bensi di Cavour ;’’ and on 
the reverse the words, “For the defence of the depressed Italian peo- 

le at the Congress of Paris, MDCCCLVI., Grateful Reme.—— 

ignor Rossini bas retarned to Paris for the winter, with health, it is eaid, 
entirely restored.——The Countess Charles Fitsjames has expired from 
the effects of the barns which she received nearly a month previous to her 
death. This sad accident was caused by the Countess treading on a luci- 
fer match, which set her dress on fire, whilst walking in ber gardeon.—_— 
James Pudney, the celebrated pedestrian, undertook at Oxford lately to 
rua the great distance of eleven miles within an hoar. He lost by one se- 
cond only.—tThe fétes, and the whole mode of life, at Compiégne are 
carried on with a degree of luxury and expense that even go beyond the 
usual style and expenditure of the present Court. Those guests who fol- 
low the chasse are required to wear a partieular costame, not only in the 
field, but during the whole of their stay. In the morning this dress con- 
sists of a euit of green cloth of peculiar cut ; and in the evening of green 
velvet, with breeches, and silk stockings gartered over them a la Louis 
XIV. The ladies are expected never to appear twice in the same dress 
during their stay.——One of R. Hoe & Co’s large printing presses has 
been shipped to England for 's London Journal.——We regret 
to notice the occurrence of a most dizastrous fire at Three Rivers, Ca- 
nada East.——Some of the Crystal Palace statuary has just been sold 
at auction, bringing but low prices ——Lord Lyttelton, 20 well known as 
a bigh wrangler and a great cricketer at Cambridge, has come out in a 
new character, that of a theological commentator. His lordship adver- 
tises 4 Wew Commentary on the Gospels and the cts of the Apostles, 
——aAn advertiser has offered £1,000 a year for the hire of the lamp- posts 
in Chester.——A subscription list has been opened at the office of the 
Courrier des Etats Unis, for the relief of the saffzrers reecued in one of 
the boats of the wrecked steamer is. The sum of $112 was sub-. 
scribed in one day.—— A machine has been perfected for making artificial 
ice on alarge scale. A current of ether passing through a vacuum pro- 
duces the result. A ton, in pieces twelve inches by six, has been made at 
one operation. Steam isused. Immense changes may be made, if the 
experiment is fally carried out.——John Ewart, Esquire, has been elec- 
ted President of the St. Andrew’s Society of Toronto.——From St. Jobn’s, 
N, F., to the point in Cape Breton where the line intersects the Nova 
Scotia Telegraph line (including the submarine cable) the distance is 
8365 miles. m St. Johe’s, N. F., to New York, the whole length is 
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ing to write in an open shed, while the inviting bowers on 
side of the road were as hermetically sealed to him as was the gar- 
to our first parents after the Fall. 
) befel the Princess until her dread of the Ruesians induced her 
, and alter her behaviour to the Turke. About a hundred Turk- 


ip pa left behind by Omar expressly for the protection of Sugdidi, 
_ surprised with the utmost ferocity by the clever widow’s brother-in- 
aw, 
place 


s 


and the occupation of her pajace (a purely defensive measure,) took 

in the couree of the desperate fight that ensued. 
‘Of course,’? remarks Colonel Cadell, ‘‘ the surprise was—justifiable ac- 
@ to the rules of war, but I regret to acknowledge that the result 
was jous to the Princess’s French up . The ks held out 
in the palace for upwards of a fortnight, till Skender Pasha came to 
ef, and as the weather was bitterly cold and snowy I much fear that 
some'ot her Highness’s fine sofas, &c., fell a sacrifice to a natural desire on the 
= of the garrison to warm themselves and to cook their scaaty provisions. 
t is also very likely that some of the remains of the furniture may on the final 
t ot the Turks have been carried with them. But after what had oc- 
‘ is really too absurd, even for the Rassian Government, seriously to 

eastern Po 


Rot" her little on to aid them in obtaining for the Princess Dadian pay- 

AD anonymous writer to the Times, observing on Colonel Cadell’s let- 

ter, that Omar feathered his own nest on the Bosphoras with the 

“ ”” of the fair Mingrelian ; he says he himself witnessed the 

phacton, a quantity of choice plants, cages of singing-birde, 

pe anlagtd “eee eeeae « wg ae oe | in Paf- 

stamp the conficcation t test irregularity —Era- 

miner, Oct, 18. pe 
ee eee 


RUSSIA; HER TRICKS AND HER TREACHERY. 


One could have hoped that, with a new Czar and the retarn of peace, 

lange would have come over the spirit of Russian diplomacy, and 

‘ ost by disaster, the Emperor Alexander would have appeared a 
4 a wie 





er Sovereign. But adversity, it appears, ie without its 
w ase for Kingly = py gl hon Pp wed perp we 
know, “ learned nothing orgot nothing ;” and it ma said of the 
house of Romanoff, that the son, with the benefit of Gomund experience, 
is no Wiser as a Sovereign, if he be any better as a man, than his Impe- 
rial father, Bicheles, e ™ 
check, however was given to the aeepepions of Russia by the treat 

signed between England and France in 1854, aud now that, ining to the 
effect of that treaty, the echemes of Peter and his successors, for the pos- 
session and capture of Constantinople, are thwarted, the tactics of the 
Russian Cabinet are changed. Well aware that it was only by the union 
of England and France Constantinople was saved, the chiefobjeot of Rus- 
sia now is to sow distrast between the two great Western Powers, and so 
to sever an alliance which stands in the way of future aggression. To 
achieve this d object no expenditure of fraud, of treachery, of lying, 
of cajolery, of money, or of Machiavelism, will be spared. Millions and 
millions of silver roubles have been, and will be, expended in every quar- 
ter of Europe, and in some quarters out of Europe—to wit, America and 
Africa: nor will a first or a second failure deter a cabinet which 
Px wre eo largely on the ¢redulity and sordidness of mankind, 
bre have been for months, and are now, scores of secret Russian 
at work in all the courts of Germany, in Spain, at Na- 
es, in Sardinia, in Turkey, in the Danubian Principalities, in Greece, 
America, and in Egypt, announcing that the alliance between France 
pert = val wad diseoly ha log fuvery ved ; and, cbscarely hint- 
union must give p to amore perfect ander- 

standing between France and Rassia. __ 
In Paris, and throughout France, Rawian agente, male and female, 


1916 miles, whilet from the same place to the nearest point on the coast 
se chduteds Danoennes cin ot male at last 


at passing away——The British 
government advertises, at Lioyd’s, for a ship to convey some hundreds of 
emigrants to Nova Scotia, it being the intention to'grant free passages to 
labourers and their families to that colony. 


a 


ExrraorDinaky J0cxsyentr.—At the late Caledonian Hunt meeting at 
Ayr, Scotland, the rider of Yeutick, H. M‘Lean, in the race for the West- 
ern Stakes, in the endeavour to chop down the field, discovered his saddle 
slipping round before he had rua half a mile. Dropping astern, he, how- 
ever, followed on in the race, waiting until the saddle bad fairly slid be- 
neath the animal’s bell , when, on the horse’s bare back, he set to 
work and proved the winner amidst tremendous applause.— Spirit of the 
Times \ 





Tus Riest Man wy Tux Rroat PLace.—We have good authority for 
stating that the Goveroment bas engaged an Indian Serpent-Charmer 
to go and charm the Russians out of Serpents Island.— Punch. 
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Another Week of Doubts and Rumours. 

Intelligence from Europe comes down to the 8th inst., and it may te 
gathered from a variety of sourees that there is truth in the alleged inti- 
macy of relations brought about between France and Russia, and consi- 
derable probability that it has been adroitly met by a better understand- 
ing with Austria on the part of our Foreign Office. The Moniteur indeed 
has not renewed its foolish attack upon the press of Great Britain ; but 
the Constitutionne! has accueed our government of tampering With the 
peace of Europe, by still keeping a naval force in the Black Sea and abet- 
ting the continued occapation of the Priacipalities by Austria, unti) the 
Czar has fulfilled those Treaty obligations to which he is bound, but whieh 
he finds it convenient to misunderstand. This is the position of affairs, 
Russia calls for a new Conference, with the acquiescence of France ; but 
though England might be willing to have other European difficulties 
solved by this process, she is not willing to resort to such complicated 
machinery for settling a very plain question. Turkey accedes to this view 
and Austria acts upon it. Meantime, Lord Palmerston hints publicly at 
Manchester his doubts of the fair dealing of “ that power which provoked 
hostility.” Count Waleweki, a French Minister, receives from the Empe? 
eror Alexander II. the gift of his Polish estates, formerly confiscated. The 
Austrian troops are being gradually withdrawn from the Papal territorier. 
From these three facts much may be deduced. Wesee in them—that our 
Cabinet is firmly resolved not to swerve from its straight-forward course, 
‘but to let the world at large understand tbat it has an independent policy 
of its own—that the old and familiar game of bribery, though under honoa* 
able and legitimate appearances, is again in fashion at the Muscovite 
Court—-that Austria is making some concessions in Italy, in order that 
Lord Clarendon may present an Austrian alliance to Parliament when it 
meets, under colours the most favourable. 

As for all the croakings and moanings on the one hand, and exultations 
on the other, that the Anglo-French alliance is “broken up,” they are 
not worth one fiftieth part of the attention that they excite. Beyond 
doubt, the cordiality of feeling is relaxed, on one side at least. Such is 
the natural result of the termination of the war. Fighting done, the two 
nations go their ways; and there may be, as there have been, many and 
many changes in their relations to each other, without the smallest 
chance of their seriously falling out. It is doing very scant justice to the 
sagacity of Louis Napoleon, to suppose him fool enough to quarre) with 
his best ally at the instigation of his worst, though smooth spoken, enemy— 
whom we thus designate, because the position of the Emperor of the 
French is @ constant reproach to the system of ruling by divine right. 
Louis Napoleon has, of course, his own objects to gain ; bat these do not 
necessarily imply any hostile intentions towards England. To say no- 
thing of other promptinge—such is the curious organization of the Parie- 
ians—and such his dependence upon them, that to procure & visit from the 
Czar in person might become a matter of state policy. We do not ’ there- 
fore, concern ourselves greatly about all these Anglo French diffioul tier. 
We wish we could report an amended state of financial affairs in Paris ; 
but that they are no worse, is the utmost tbat cao be said. The exiger- 
cies of the Treasury have indeed caused the suspension of certain deco- 
rative works at the Louvre ; but the prodigality of expenditure at Com- 
piegne, on the luxuries of the Court. forbids the belief that embarrase- 
ment prevails throughout. . 

Reluctant as we are to fill our pages with matter that goes the ani- 
versal round, we yet cite elsewhere a severe article from the London 
Morning Post, on the tricks and the treachery of Russia. We cite it, 
recognising its exaggeration, because it forms a fitting pendent to one, 
in our last week’s iesue, from the Times, which shows how Russia keeps 
treaties, We believe them to be both faunded on absolute truth ; and we 





bold it to be just now part of our hamble mission to keep this trath as 
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much 9s possible before the eyesof thé Ameriean people. We have firm 
faith in the ramoured visit of a Russian equadron, under the Grand Dake 
Constantine, to this country, in the Spring of next year; and we can 
imagine—though we spare the enumeration—of all the pleasant seduc- 
tions that will then be lavished, in order to win, cajole, and delude. 

There is not a word of home newa, properly so called. The Neapoliten 
affair does not progress towards solation. The expedition fitted out at 
Bombay bas not been despatched to the Persian Galf, though we learn 
that the Shah’s troops are pressing hard upon Herat, that they have de- 
feated the Afghans, and made six thousand prisoners. This last item 
staggers us. Intelligence is more rapid than it was wont to be, but 
scarcely more correct. 


The Two Great Days at Montreal. 

The Inaoguration Fate may be now a thing of the past ; but it has left 
& profound impression. And this was likely to happen : it differed in ite 
object from the generality of festive displeye. Anniversaries for the 
most part do bat call up the past ; a coronation isin this age an unmean- 
ing and pompous ceremonial ; the victorious achievement which you 
celebrate was bought with blood, and bas cost many a tear. In this in- 
stance, on the contrary, euch feeling as is awakened bears solely upon the 
fatare ; nothing can be more practical than the results anticipated ; there 
may have been some reckless finaociering, but there is a vast amount of 
solid benefit to show for it. Not to dwell upon this obvious contrast— 
there were excellent grounds for rejoicing, and the seasonableness of the 
consequent demonstration has been recognised, both within and beyond 
the Province. Montreal issued invitations upon an enormous ecale. Ca- 
nada and the adjoining States of the Union responded cheerfully, and in 


person. 

It would seem too as though the Canadian journals bad bestirred them- 
selves in a manner worthy the new era of enterpriee and activity. which 
this Grand Trunk Railway project has engendered. Not to mention the 
copious and accurate accounts of the proceedings publiched from day to 
dey by most of the Montreal newspapers, we cannot but cite the spirited 
style in which the Colonist and the Globe of Toronto eupplied their rea- 
ders, by telegrapb, with ample details of the progress of the Féte. In- 
deed, the fall particulars have been so widely disseminated here as well 
as in the Colonial districts, that we shall not do more than take a very 
oursory glance at them. ’ 

We bave alluded to the vast scale apon which the citizens of Montreal 
dispensed their hoepitality. The invitations sent out nambered upwarde 
of five thousand ; whilst the guests and visitors must have nearly doubled 
that pumber. To name the leaders amongst the invited guests would be 
to enumerate the foremost men in Canada, in public, in mercantile, and 
in professional life. Amongst them, were Sir Edmund Head—as the 
Queen’s immediate representative,Sir William Eyre—Commander-in-Chief 
of her Majesty’s forces on this Continent, Colonel Taché—the Premier, and 
the principal members of the Administration. The United States sent a 
Oongressional Senator in the person of Mr. Wilson of Maseachusette, ex- 
Governor Kent of Maine, and the Mayor of Boston. But though we could 
add to these a ecore or two of names—familiar because distinguished— 
the grand feature io the throng was the mass of respectability, the uni- 
versa) good-will, aud the hearty interchange of heart-felt congratalation— 
nove tle leesheurty that the crowding together of so many strangers, in 
a city of limited accommodation, gave rise to some unavoidable discomfort, 
which bas both ludicrously and pathetically described ia print, and 
whieh we doabt not is long eince forgotten by the sufferers. my 

Rising however, from comfortable four-posters, or from less easy 
“ gbakee down” on floor or deck, the multitude gave iteelf up, on Wednee- 
day, the 12th inst., to the varied programme of the day. This consisted 
of a grand civic procession, a monster banquet, a Firemen’s parade by 
torch-light, and a display of fireworks. The weather was superb, the 
show magnificent, the fraternities of Tradesmen and Mechanics rivalling 
each other in decorating and showing off the emblems of their reapective 
craft. Space lacks us for enumerating the ponderous and tasteful cars, the 
happily chosen mottoes, the appearances and the appliances of suécessfal 
and contented Labour. But we must not omit mention of the Caughna- 
woga Indians, who fitly represented the aboriginal condition of Canada, 
as the National Societies under the banners of St. George, St. Andrew, 
and St. Patrick, symbolised its changed and civilised condition. The 
long line was closed by the authorities and corporate bodies of Montreal 
and other citiee. It is needless to say that flags were waving, and etrains 
of music pealing forth, and ehouts of joyous welcomes echoing through the 
air. The participants had a right to be proud, and the lookers-on could 
not bat be delighted. 

Bat John Ball and his off shoots must dine ; and the Banquet, given 
in one of the spacious work-shops of the Grand Trunk Railway Company 
at Point St. Charles, was the next great centre of attraction. Think of 
between four and five thousand men assem bied together, well-seated, and 
well-served, at a mile and a half of tables concentrated beneath one roof. 
The proportions and the numbers are overwhelming to the sense, and as we 
cannot correspondingly extend our columns, we mast debar ourselves 
the pleaeure of chronicling other remarkable statistics, gastronomical, 
economical, and otherwise. Mr. Starnes, the Mayor of Montreal, presided, 
supported by the eminent gentlemen we have already named, and many 
others whom we have notroomtoname. There were toasts of course, and 
there was some speech-making, by the Chairman, the Governor-General, 
Senater Wilson, General Eyre, Colonel Taché, Ex-Governor Kent, Judge 
Day, Hon. John Ross, Mayor Robinson of Toronto, Mr. Papin, the Mayor 
of London, and Mr. Perry. What was said reads well in print ; but the 
reporters tell us that the words spoken were almost inaudible, swallowed 
up in the huge dimensions of the building. Unquestionably the finest 
effect of all was when the great assemblage rose to their feet and chaunted 
iu empbatic chorus the refrain of ‘God Save the Queen.” The other 
salient point seems to have the perfectly good understanding manifested 
between the Canadians and the Americans.—The Firemen and the fire- 
works pleasantly closed the evening. 

The proceedings of the first day seemed but to have whetted the gene- 
ral appetite for enjoyment; and again, on Thursday the 13th inst., was 
Montreal in a fever of excitement. Those who saw everything had a 
basy time of it. The St. Lawrence exhibited its wonders, commencing 
with the wonder of the time, the Great Victoria Bridge, by which Eastern 
Canada is to be linked with this Republic, as Western Canada is by the 
Rail-road Bridge at Niagara Falls. This gigantic viaduct is to connect 
the opposite banks of the lordly river, which is nearly a mile and a quar- 
ter in breadth. The superstructure will be of iron, supported by twenty-six 
sclid piers of masonry. The span generally will be 242 feet, but in the 
centre it is to be widened to 350. The height above the water level will be 
sixty feet. How prodigious an enterprise! One can conceive that it 
may swallow up six millions of dollars—scarcely that it will be open for 
traffic, A. D. 1860. 

From the Bridge to the Workshops of the Company, the transition was 
nataral ; nor was it lees interesting to be carried thence to see the Water- 
Works, by which Montreal is supplied from the St. Lawrence. They are 
aitaated about a mile and a half above the Lachine Rapids, and for them 
the engineering credit is due to Mr. Keefer.—Returning thence to Com- 

missioner Square, in the City, the pleased visitors saw the new fountaing 


set playing. The Water-Worke were formally inaugarated, with slight 
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ceremonies and some sparkle of oratory.—And now came, what mast have 
been to many spectators one of the choice items of the day, a review of 
the 39th Regiment (Crimeans)and the Montreal Volunteer Rifies,by Lieut.- 
General Sir W. Eyre. The evolations and sham skirmishes, the soldierly 
bearing and gallant presence of the troops, were greatly admired.— After 
this, how and where the pleasure-seekers were to dine was not set down 
in the programme. At eight o’clock, however, there was another call 
upon them, and a most gorgeous display of fireworks was made from the 
Island—of which those of the previous evening were bat a faint precursor. 
The quantity, splendour, variety, and emblematic appropriateness of this 
branch of the entertainment, elicited unanimous plaudits. 

Here was a very feast of good things, enough perhaps to satisfy the 
most ardent votary of amusement, save that the far greater part had been 
of maeculine character. But the Montrealers were too gallant to dismiss 
their guests thus. The Festival was wound up with a Ball, in the Concert 
Room of the Bonsecours’ Building. Thither flocked dames and dameels 
and cavaliers, in such crowds, that the large apartment at an early hour 
was thronged to suffocation. The Committee had not perhaps counted 
on the general desire to profit by their liberal invitations, and on the 
multitude of their fellow citizens bent on witnessing the finale of the en- 
tertainmente. As it was, some inconvenience was sustained, not alone 
by the crinoline that collapsed in the equeeze, but also by that portion 
of it left at liberty to expand iteelf in the midnight air ; for so dense the 
pressure, that for a while the doors were closed against in-comers. How- 
ever, ne very authentic aecounts are published as to the amount of 
actual enjoyment derived from the Ball ; but as ball-givers asually test 
suceess by numbers, this closing {éte must have been a triampb. 

Seriously, the inhabitants of Montreal may be congratulated on the 
liberal spirit they have shown, and on the thorough appreciation of it 
manifested by their guests. To the aoticipations and predictions of per- 
manent advantage to City and Province, that we hear on all sides, we 
can add nothing in the way of novelty. Wecan but repeat that oever 
was a festival better imagined, or more happily carried into execution, 
or more generally relished ; and it is gratifying to know that these cur- 
rent phrases are not mere empty compliments. Good proof of this last 
ageertion may be found io the congratulatory addresses presented to the 
Mayor, by the guests from Western Canada and from Maine, respectively. 
Finally, having been ourselves unexpectedly baulked of the enjoyment of 
this ecene, we ehall look forward to the time when Montreal is to cele- 
brate the completion of the Victoria Bridge, and say, in the words of 
Cowper, “ May I be there to see!” The wish would be stronger still, if 
there be warrant for the rumour that our Queen really contemplates a 
visit to Canada. 

Ameriean Affairs. 

Of what materials is Mr. Bachanan’s Cabinet to be composed? What 
policy is he to pursue? Will he carry into operation the programme laid 
down in the famous Ostend Manifesto ?—These and similar questions are 
asked in print, daily, and in all directions; nor are responses less fre- 
quent. Could we rely on any of these, we should, naturally enough, take 
them into consideration, since they touch directly and indiretly upon 
foreign interests. But this is far from being the case. The best-informed 
politicians are the most at a loss in shaping out the futare, and in foretel- 
ling the issue of that straggle which must take place, sooner or later, be- 
tween the conservative and the filltbustering elements of the party that 
has raised Mr. Buchanan to office. For the sake of the peace of the world 
acd the prosperity of this country, both of which are seriously threatened 
by a clique of rash and uaprincipled demagogues, we trust the President 
elect will have firmness enough to follow moderate counsels, in epite of the 
pledges that must hang like a mill-stone about his neck. 

There has been much said lately in print, respecting American occu- 
pation of the Isthmus of Panama. It is not however certain that definite 
action has been taken, and we forbear therefore to dilate upon the man- 


ner in which such a proceeding might be interpreted according to the 
terms of a well-known Treaty. 





What is a Decisive Action? Walker. 

We can very well imagine a whole army of poltroons taking flight at 
the onset of a handful of heroes, and being still nominally prepared for 
subsequent action. What says Hudibras? 

He who fights, and runs away, 
May live to fight another day. 

But we are more puzzled, when we find a body of two or three thou- 
sand men repulsed by less than as many hundreds, and losing eleven 
hundred of their number in killed and wounded—we are, we say more 
puzzled to kaow what constitutes a decisive action, if such men, after 
such lose, are not substantially defeated. The moral of this ie, that the 
latest. accounts from Nicaragua—where censorship of the press is rigor- 
ous, and whence we have the statistics above-named—represent General 
Walker as still expecting to bring the enemy to battle. A faithful re- 
porter for the “ Associated Press” is greatly needed in this portion of 
Central America. 


“Le Lyonnais ;” an Old Acquaintance Saved. 

Exemption from the need of reporting calamities and disasters, that 
meet the eye in daily prints, is one of the few privileges awarded to the 
weekly journalist. Therefore do we not dwell upon the melancholy loss 
of the French steamer Le Lyonnais, with the tidings of which we have 
all been shocked. We only desire to mention an old acquaintance of 
some of our readers, who by God’s good providence was, together with 
his wife, amongst the very limited number so far known to have been 
saved. We allude to Mr. George Schedel, for some time British Vice 
Consul at this port, and a protegé of Sir Henry Bulwer. 





invitation to Architects. 

We have received from the hands of Mr. Fowler, H. B. M., Acting Con- 
sul, the plansand specifiations for buildings and improvements contem- 
plated by our Board of Works, in the classical neighbourhood of White- 
hall, and adverted to in these columns, on the 8th inst. They will be 
cheerfully shown to any persons immediately interested, though to par- 
ticularise them, except in a general way, would make too great an inroad 
on our limits. Briefly then, three Designs are required. One is to com- 
prise a scheme for concentrating the principal Government Offices on a 
given site. Another is for an official residence for the Foreign Secre- 
tary, with all facilities for the transaction of the business of his Depart- 
ment, The third is for the use of the Secretary for War and the various 
officers serving under him, but without the arrangements for entertain- 
ment or dwelling, demanded in the case of the Foreign Secretary. For 
the latter “all the requirements of a Nobleman’s Town- House” are to be 
planned ; and these include, inter alia, a state dining-room to accommo- 
date fifty persons, and five drawing-rooms en suite for the reception of 
fifteen hundred visitors. Every injunction betokens the wish for combined 
convenience and solidity and bespeaks a eplendid edifice. 

The prizes offered are liberal. For the three most approved general 
Designs, £500, £200, and £100 respectively ; for the seven best, for the 
two buildings to be erected, prises in each case of £800, £500, £300, £200, 
and three of £100. There are ether and customary clauses, which we 





need not here repeat. 
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After a career in New York as brief as it has been brilliant, M. ar 
leaves us, next week, to astonish and delight the other cities of the land. 
can no longer doubt that he will find, everywhere in America, appreciation as 
well as admiration ; and we are willing that he should leave us for a while, to 
carry into our sister communities such a lesson as his performances teach of 
the true artistic spirit. For no one can listen to Thalberg and reflect upon the 
pleasure which his genius gives, witheut gaining a keener and deeper appre- 
hension of the value of simplicity and fidelity—simplicity of purpose and 
fidelity of execution. 

And precisely these qualities itis which are most wanting to the cultivation 
of music in America. There is ne want of interest in music. It is, of all the 
arts, the one most traly nataralized among us. Orpheus stands in the civili- 
zation of the West asin the mythic history of Greece, the morning-star of 
milder manners and a more genial life. In the remotest villages ef New 
land , where the Genius of Painting feebly drudges over the tavern-sign and 
dism al ancestral portrait, while the Genius of Sculptare swings whittling on a 
gate, the Muse Melpomene counts her votaries by the score, and rules supreme 
in the village-choir and the social tea-party. The pianoforte has wrought upon 
the grim temper of Puritanism like the harp of David upon the soul of Saal ; 
and wherever the herald bee goes singing over the prairie, there you may be 
sure the polkas of Herz will be heard, as soon as the first harvest has been 
gathered in, and the Squatter’s daughter has come back from her first quarter 
at the boarding-school. 

There is no lack then of fingers to perform or of ears to hear, nor have we. 
any reason to suppose that there is any Jack of hearts to feel the best masic, 
in America. The work which remains to be done is the work of cultivation, 
correction, eriticism. And the best criticism im the world is the criticism of 
admirable achievement. A great performer leaves more than a pleasant me- 
mory behind him ; he leaves a standard in the mind, which forbids all who 
are capable ef excellence to be contented with mediocrity. And Thalberg’s 
distinctive greatness—as we have said before, but cannot too often repeat— 
consists in jast those qualities which are best fitted to chastise the inaceuracies 
and mistakes of taste, into which a young and enthusiastic people are most 
likely to fall. He is a model of straightforward and artistic earnestness. A 
perfect master of execution, he subordinates execution entirely to expression ; 
and silently rebukes, by his example, the flagrant vnigarities of display to- 
wards which too many of our popular teachers tend. Once to hear him ought 
to satisfy all ill-advised ‘‘ Thalbergists” that few, very few, persons can ever 
hope to approach such a mastery of his method as Thalberg himself possesses— 
a mastery which in its absolateness must remain peculiarly his own ; and that 
to play as Thalberg plays is therefore for most students no reasonable object of 
ambition. A simple illustration of this trath is to be found in listening to his 
performance of any of the most familiar of his compositions, the magnificent 
fantasia om Moses in Egypt fer instance, or the fantasia on airs from La Sonnam 
bula, either of which everybody who can distinguish a Turkish march from a 
German love song has known, and has been compelled to know almost by heart, 
for years past. You may have heard these compositions very brilliantly per- 
formed by several different and faithful students of the Thalberg masic, and 
you doubtless had grown rather weary of them. Bat when the master 
breathed his own soul once more into his own work, how new and delightfal it 
became, and how irresistibly you were brought to feel that, after all, Thal- 
berg’s music 1s written for Thalberg himself! The compositions of Chopin, 
even the most difficult of his compositions, may be so rendered by a student who. 
thoroughly enters into their spirit and appropriates their poetic life, aa to 
charm us continually. It is not a quality, but only a degree of a quality, whieh 
will be wanting to the perfection of the rendering ; and the difference between 
the performance of a true Chopinist, and that of Chopin himself—those whe 
heard him most will be first to own—was felt to lie rather in their different 
apprehension of the composition, than in their difference of handling. Of 
Thalberg and his pupils, this is not true. When he plays his own music, you. 
feel that yon hear jt for the first time—for he adds to the effect it produces a 
positive quality, which no one, not his equal in execution, can develop. Not 
to aspire after his method then, but to imbibe the spirit of his style, do we coun- 

sel our readers. The lesson which the excellence of this great artist teaches. 
is, above all things, to aim at producing musical effects, not miracles, and ao to 
proportion your ambition to your means as neither to slur in your execution, 
nor to fall into the imbecility of mere mechanical display achieved at the ex- 
pense of every properly artistic and musical quality. Doubtless most of our 
city readers will have deduced all these lessons themselves from their charm- 
ing experiences of the last fortnight ; but those whe have will not quarrel with 
us for our sympathy, and those who have not, may find our suggestions not 
wholly unprofitable. 

At the Academy of Music, the ‘‘ Etoile du Nord,” after shining upon us for 
a short space from the boards and the bills (to what ingenious individual, by 
the way, do we owe the felicitous device of representing the name - of this. 
Opera on the posters by an astronomical drawing of that section 
of the heavens in which the Great Bear rules?) has set again, and gives 
place to the steady old splendours of Norma and Luerezia. The last 
Opera of M. Meyerbeer has already received uo little notice in these 
columns, and we alluded last week to the improved rendering which it re-. 
ceived, on its reproduction, from the principal male singers. Of Madame La- 
grange it seems absurd to say that she sang better than usual, for, if we may be 
pardoned the Hibernicism, she always sings better than usual ; but her per-; 
formance in the first representation of *‘ L’Etoile du Nord” was of such singu- 
lar excelience as to justify us in that, or any other absurdity. In the closing scene 
of the third act, she fairly electrified the house by her execution of a partition, 
which is in itself by no meaus electrical. Trivial as the music itself was, it 
ceased to seem trivial ; and her vocalization was so delicious that yon never 
thought at all of the worth of what shejsang. As the poet tells us, “ Beanty is 
its own exc7se for being,” and really such a display as that which she gave us 
needs no apology. It almost made us forgive the utterly inexcusable clumsiness 
and inaccuracy with which the Opera was, in great part and especially at the 
last, conducted. The concluding effects, after Brignoli had sung his charming 
air in his very most charming and satisfactory style, and Mdme. Lagrange had 

left us in a suspense of delight, resembled the riding in at the death of a fox— 
every one came up as suited himself, and the choral and orchestral ensemble were 
not ensembles at all, but a medley of times and tones, not to be described, and we 
devoutly trust not again to be repeated. We attribute it of course to the con- 
fusion incident to a sudden change of government ; but now that Mr. Maret. 
zek has seated himself on his throne as firmly as Napoleon, we look to him for 
as consistent an exhibition as Napoleon has given us of his talents for control 
We must not have ‘‘ La Traviata” inadequately presented—for though we do. 
not profess to think that Opera the chef-d’cuvre of Italian art, we are gure 
that, when properly performod, it has all the elements of popularity, and 
ought to be as successful as the ‘‘ Trovatore.”’ 

As for the “morale,” though that is a matter which does not spe- 
cially concern us, we only take the liberty to hint now, as we shall 
hereafter more plainly set forth, that an infinite deal of extremely silly 
trash has been talked upon that head by the parrots of the London press. 
The delightful good sense of Lord Carlisle’s reply to a meddling Dublin 
parson, who wished him to put his Vice-royal veto upon the performance 
of this Opera in the Irish capita!, is vastly more commendable than the 
eleventh-hour cant of the knot of gentlemen, who finding themselves aw 
desespoir for “‘ leaders” in the vacation, and having heard the Opera as often 
as they cared to hear it during the season, suddenly discovered that the 
virtue of England was in danger, and rushed to the rescue pen in hand. In 
the representation of Violeita, Mme. Lagrange will have an opportunity of 
developing the utmost dramatic power which she possesses. 


-—— 


RAIMOND. 

Nors.—We are sorry to find that our remarks on the subject of the atmo- 
sphere at Niblo’s Saloon have been misinterpreted, and that we have been 
supposed to find particular fault with the managers of that establishment, on 
a subject out of which no just praise can be brought for the conductors of any 
of our places of entertainment. We said in a general way, that there is no hall 
in New York, in which an audience can be accommodated, with the supply of 
pure air necessary to comfortable breathing. This remark remains true, and 
it is true of Niblo’s Saloon as of other halls larger and smaller. {We believe 





that the managers of Niblo’s meant tosecare proper ventilation, for nothing can 
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exceed the care which is bestowed on the neatness of their saloen, and the ar- 
rangements of the place are in the main irreproachable. We only regret that 
they should not have achieved their object perfectly, and if, (as we are in- 
formed) the ianlt rests with the public, who refase to allow the windows to be 
lowered, and so prefer to be stified, then we have nothing further to say, 0X 
cepting to enter our protest against the tyranny of an unscientific and incon 
siderate majority. 

Let the heat be as great as it may, it should not have deterred us from on- 
J the combination of Gottschalk’s spirit and dash and sentiment, with the 

Ftistic perfections of Thalberg, had not our friend the manager been 80 over- 
considerate of our comfort as to neglect to send us the necessary passports to 


the last concert of the maestro. 
ie 


Drama. 


I bave already expressed my conviction tbat in the matter of theatrical edi- 
fices we in New York are really better eff than our friends in London—that 
in the matter of actors we are to say the least quite as fortunate as they, and 
that in resources available for the production of any possible play, or succes- 
sion of plays, we are abundantly rich, Why then do we hear itso often re: 
peated that the Drama languishes in America—that the days of genuine thea- 
trical success are gone by, and that those high places must remain forever vacant 
in the literature of America, which are filled in other regions of the world’s 
Parnassus by a Sophocles, and an Zschylus,an Aristophanes and a Moliere: 
@ Corneille and a Calderon, a Schiller and aShakspeare? Why are we ex: 
pected to acquiesce forever in an intellectual apathy or incapacity which al- 
lows the many sided life of this new world to pass away unrecorded, and leaves 
unwrought the mines of meaning which lie beneath our feet in our walks of 
every day? ‘ 

We have seen tragedies of American origin put upon our stage, which were 
to rouse in us the grand old passions cceval with mankind and deeper than all 
changes go of outward form and circumstance and mould, aud comedies we 
have seen in which we were called to come and look, that we might behold 
our common life from the outer side, and learn what manner of men and wo- 
men we are that swarm and jostle and strive and enjoy and grieve in this busy 
whirling metropolis of the great Republic, and in this middle age of the nine- 
teenth century. But in the tragedy no passion woke or would wake for all the 
shouting of the acters, and in the comedies no man coald recognise the like- 
ness of his neighbour or himself. 

“his remark is of course a sweeping one, and I should be the first person to 

make exceptions in the application of it. Mr. Boker’s Calaynos is an 
effective drama despite its too great length, and the occasional languor of 
the text. Mr. Willis’s Tortesa (which I am glad to see announced for per- 
formance under the auspices of that gallant veteran Mr. Wallack) will, I 
bélieve, retain possession of the stage as long as Sir Edward Balwer’s 
Richelieu, or the Lady of Lyons, and in vitality of passion is a better 
play than Sheridan Knowles ever wrote. But these good fruits are few, and 
give us no claim to hold up onr heads in a congress of the world’s dramatic 
mind. Passing over to that most searching centre of light, from which so many 
keen and ardent intellects have reached and touched their age, passing over 
to the Comedy, what have we done that deserves serious mention? We have a 
charming way of saying pleasant things about each other in America with 
which I do not mean to quarrel, for it is certainly better than the odious way 
which prevails in some other quarters of the world, of mutual mouthmaking 
and finger pointing and curling of nostrils among men of letters. Butifwe 
depart from that charming way now, and enter the Palace of Truth, and 
take up our so-called comedies just for one honest hour’s survey of their merits, 
what are the conclusions te which we must come ? 

Either to one or the other of these positions surely—that life in America is 
utterly undramatic, or that the American intellect is quite unfitted to seize and 
hold and reproduce the shifting aspects of the world it watches. The first po- 

sition I cannot take up, for as my contemporary of theCowrrier des Etats-Unis 
very felicitously set it forth but the other day, the hourly movement of Broadway 
brings before us one continual succession of striking characte?s, and the pano- 
rama of a world whose manners and whose morals give to its external appear- 





ance an idiosyncrasy as peculiar and prominent as ever individualized a race 
or a nation. The types of American life are as sharply cut, as instantly 


_ odgnizable, as cloquent of meaning as ever the world saw. You look abroad in 


vain for their analogues, and you have to content yourself with saying that the 
Hollander and the Belgian, the Marseillais and the Parisian, the Scotchman 
and the Londoner are not more sharply accentuated with impressive dif- 
ferences than are the model Bostonian and the unimpeachable Philadelphian, 
the elaborately elegant Southerner, and the dashingly courteous New Yorker. 
It is true that our society is more universally possessed by one spirit than any 
society of the Old World is, and that a common aim in life tends to tone down 
the characteristics which special habits of life and thought would otherwise 
develope in men of various occupations, and of different classes. But this is 
true after all only in a degree, and by no means absolutely. The ordinary ob- 
server recognizes in a saloon with no difficulty whatever, the very marked traits 
which disting~ish the lawyer from the banker, the semi-apologetic air of the 
man born to inherited fortune from the somewhat supercilious style of the vic- 
torious person who has “ made his own way,” and earned that prominence 
which is accorded to personal power more readily in America than anywhere 
else. 

And wide as the range is which is offered to the astute and practised student 
by the men of a city like New York, the range of female character is, of course, 
much wider. For while common-place women are more intensely common- 
place than common-place men, and the average women of a “set” are as like 
as tea-cups, individual women who have a style and personality of their own, 
find in the habits of American life such opportunities for the development 
of their characteristics, good and bad, as few other countries have ever af- 
forded. 

’ No! if we have no Drama in America, it is not because American life is too 
poor in material, or that such material as it offers is not malleable and mag- 
nificent enough for the purposes of the artist. Our want is of artists, 
of writers who will assume the dramatic fanction in the right spirit, and still- 
ing that restless temper which carries our men of letters, like all the rest of 
us, from point to point, and from pillar to pest, throngh all the days of their 
life, quietly set themselves to work, to see with their eyes, and then to repro- 
duce what they see. Our literary artists have tended too much to one of two 
extremes ; they have either been deliberately tremendous, or timidly trivial. 
They have not seemed to be conscious that whatever they were about to do, 
was neither better worth doing than anythin g which had ever been done be- 
fore, nor utterly unimportant, but simply worth doing, and worth doing ‘as 
well as they could do it. 

The art of dramatic construction is an art which can be learned like any 
other art. And the first person who sets about learning that art, because he 
has seen certain things in American life, and certain people whereof he could 
not help taking such note that he desires intensely to photograph them fer the 
edification of mankind in geaeral, will certainly wake up and find himself fa- 
mous after the prodaction of his first well-consider ed comedy. 

For no man need wish a larger audience than New York is ready to give 
the dramatic author. Did you ever make an evening's round of our theatres? 
If not, your first experience of the sort would probably amase you with a new 
sense of the vastness of the city in which you live, and of the disposition of its 
people to be amused and instructed. 

On Tuesday night, for instance, when you made up your mind to go and 
welcome Miss Laura Keene to the new home which the cunning brain 
of the architect and the nimble hands of the builders have so rapidly impro- 
vised for her, you could not have done better than to inclade in your visit all 
the Broadway theatres. 

You wonld first have entered the splendid sae of Barton's, which you would 
have found really filled with a good-looking attentive audience, such as the 
best actor might be proud to see before him when the curtain rose. The 
boxes, to be sure, were not overflowing with beaux and belles, but when you 
remembered that it is not perfectly easy to hear in those boxes what goes on 
upon the stage, and that the announcement of a play five hours long upon a 
subject taken from the Reign of Terror was not likely to act very marvellously 
upon the fancies of a community unaccustomed to the dramatic eternities of 
the Chinese or the historical plays of Alexander Dumas, yeu coald easily make 


allowances, and you would have gone away feeling very glad that Mr. Burton 
was doing 8) well, but a little concerned lest the fair Laura should be the suf- 
ferer by his good fortane. 

Then how much relieved you would have been when you had to squeeze 
your way through adense crowd up the fine spacious stairway of her new 
Theatre, and found yourself at last utterly unable to see the Queen for the mul- 
titude of her lieges! You would have been-obliged to conteat yourself with 
admiring the bran-new beauties of the lobby and the ceilings, with an unsatis- 
factory but pleasurable glimpse at the elegance of the proscenium decorations, 
and with a hearty wish that as was this night so might all nights be with the 
new Dramatic temple and it’s charming priestess, reserving to yourself a reso- 
lution to go there earlier next time, and to read in the morning papers that 
opening address which it was denied you to hear. 

And when you found yourself once more in the thronged and glittering 
street, could you have turned up town without a thought of your staunch old 
favourite Wallack? Of course not, and how dubiously you would have bent 
your steps towards that well known place of many pleasures, fearing much 
for the treasury of the accomplished and energetic Mr. Stewart! Needless 
alarms! You would have found no canse there to sigh for the past, and no 
room even to enjoy the present. Pit and gallery and bexes, high and low, all 
were alive with just such a bright, sympathetic, well-trained audience as you 
have seen, and as Mr. Wallack has seen on'those seats now for many & year. 
And there on the stage, he moved, that spirited indefatigable veteran Roscias, 
making old plays new with the young spirit of an old actor, inspiring his com- 
pany and delighting his hearers with as sure a spell as ever ! 

Three theatres! and all so gay, all so crowded. And in the Eastern quarters 
of the city, three more as gay if not as gorgeous, and certainly not less crowded. 
And negro miastrels singing the old songs to new crowds in their own pretty 
halls, and musicians of every grade soothing and satisfying crowds of every 
rank and degree in life, in halls and rooms of all sorts and sizes, all over the 
mighty teeming city. And all this going onin one night of New York, which 
does not care to be amused, entertained or edified, and wouldn’t concern itself 
about the best play its cleverest son could give it! 

Authors of small faith and less zeal, when will you set to work? 

HAMILTON. 


———— 
Obituary. 

General Guron.— We reported last week the death of this brilliant 
officer. Richard Debaufre Guyon, Lieut.General Count de Guyon in 
Hungary, aod Kurschid Pacha in the Turkish empire, was born at Wal- 
cot, Bath, on the 3lst March, 1813; he was the third son of Captain 
Guyon, R.N., of Richmond, Surrey, and was descended from the noble 
Languedoc house of Guion de Geis. In his eighteenth year he obtained 
a commission in the Austrian army, in Prince Joseph’s 20d Regiment of 
Hanogarian Hassare, Guyon attained to the rank of captain in his regi- 
ment, and in November, 1838, be was united to Baroness Spleny, the 
daughter of Field-Marshal Spleny, commander of the Hungarian Life 
Guards, and a high dignitary at the court of King Ferdinand. Shortly 
after his marriage Gayon retired to a large estate possessed by his wife 
near Pesth, where he gave himself up tocountry pureuite. The revolu- 
tion of Vienna took place, and in September, 1848, Jellachich, the Ban of 
Croatia, invaded Hungary at the head of 50,000 men. The treachery of 
the Austrian court roused the spirit of the nation, and an ill-armed med- 
ley of peasants and citizens, some 12,000 strong, advanced to oppose the 
march of Jellachich on Buda-Pesth. Captain Guyon, at the firat ramour 
of the invasion, offered his services to the Hungarian Diet, and was ap- 
pointed major of a battalion of Honveds, or militia, which took part he 

the action which ensued. But hisservices through the briefcampaign are 
matters of history. 

The treachery of Gorgey was consummated, and the hopes of Hungary 
were destroyed. The battle of Temesvar ended the war. Twice at the 
head of 10,000 Hussars Guyon pierced through the Austrian infantry and 
artillery, and dispersed the reserve. Two days later the army of Hun- 
gary ceased to exist. Bem, Guyon, Kmety, Steix, and several hundred 
officers succeeded, after overcoming terrible difficulties, in penetratia 
threugh Transylvania into Wallachia, where the generous protection o 
the Sultan was extended to them. In the course of their flight Kmety 
was made prisoner, but was rescued a few hours later by the persona! 
valour of General Gayon. The Jiberality displayed by the Tarkish gov- 
ernment to the unfortanate Hungarians exceeded all praise. Bem and 
Kmety were elevated to the rank of Pacha by the Sultan and were in- 
trusted with military commands at Aleppo. Guyon was at the same time 
appointed to a command in Damascus, with the rank of lieutenant-general 
and the title of Kurschid (the Sun) Pacha. He was the first Christian 
who obtained the rank of Pacha and a Turkish military command without 
betraying his religion. Soon after the breaking out of the Eastern war, 
Guyon was appointed head of the staff of the army of Anatolia; be at 
once proceded to Erzeroum and Kars, where he found the Turkish army 
in a state of complete demoralisation, after three successive and terrible 
defeats. Guyon succeeded in reorganising this army, and by dint of extra- 
ordinary exertions be placed it once more on a footing of resistance. 

In the spring of 1854 the army of Anatolia marshalled 30,000 strong. 
In August, 1854, Zarif Pacha advanced against the Russian army, then 
encamped before Hadgi-veli-kboi, and an action ensued which proved one 
of the most sanguinary of the last war. The plan of battle drawn up by 
Guyon was disregarded ; the Turkish divisions were marched up in con- 
fusion and were defeated in detail ; in spite of the persoval exertions of 
Gayon and the Europeans with him, the Turkish army was completely 
routed. This battle of Kuruckdere was decisive, and it terminated the 
campaigo. The Minister of War, who had formerly owned as a slave the 
Machir Zarif Mustafa Pacha, hoped to save his protégé from the disgrace 
of defeat, and therefore endeavoured to lay the responsibility of the bat- 
tle on General Gayon. The circumstances of the case were, however, too 
a But if the enemies of Guyon failed in ivjuriag his military 

onours and reputation, they were at least successful in undermining bis 
personal prospects. During the entire Crimean campaign be remained in 
@ feverish inaction at Constantinople, awaiting in vaia an opportunity of 
displaying that lion spirit which had triumphed on the heights of Brauy- 
iszko and in fifty other fights. 

Guyon bas died in comparative obscurity, though sustained by a firm 
and able phalanx of friends. He no longer requires the public vindica- 
tion which his friends would fain have obtained for him. No pompous 
addresses from civic nonentities, no presentations of swerds, no public re- 
pe tee were the lot of the man who could command 10,000 horse as 
other “ celebrities,” have failed to command 600. But in the hearts of 
those who kuew him, in the recollection of the Hungarian peasant as of 
the Turkish soldier, his memory will never be forgotten. The personal 
sppearance of Guyon was striking. His short but muscular frame be- 
trayed great strengih and activity ; his face expressed resolution and 
courage ; his clear sun-burnt complexion, lighted up by piercing blue 
eyes and encircled by @ curling chestnut coloured beard, betrayed his 
Saxon parentage. Guyon wasa magnificent and graceful rider, a fine 
swordsman, and was insensible to fatigue. He was of a generous and for- 
giving disposition, and we know no man whose death will excite deeper 
regret. He was buried on the 15th Oct. in the English military burial: 

round at Scutari. A company of Tarkish chasseurs who had been at 

ars, was present, and gave his body the usual military honours. Mr. 
Blakiston, the Embassy chaplaio, read the funeral service. It has been 
asserted that General Guyon’s death was caused by poison, administered 
by a domestic, and that all his family suffered more or less from its ef- 
fects, which were fatal in his case alone. 


Tux Eart or Scansorover.—The death of the Right Hon. Jobn Earl 
of Scarborough took place at bis seat, Sandbeck-park, uear Tickhill, 
Yorksbire, on the 29th ult. The deceased nobleman was the eighth Earl 
of Scarborough, and the lineal representative of a family which traces its 
pedigree to a period considerably anterior to the Norman conquest. The 
family surname of Lumley is derived from a small place on the banks of 
the Wear, in the county of Durham. Intheseventh year of Edward IV. 
George Lord Lumley was appointed high sheriff of Northumberland. His 
son Richard was summoned to Parliament in 1509; his son John Lord 
Lumley was one of the barons whoin the year 1530 signed the letter to 
Pope Clement VII. for the divorce of Queen Catherine, and who six years 
alterwards figured in the “ Pilgrimage of Grace,” but bis life was spared. 
His son George who was concerned in the treason of Lord Daroy, Sir 
Thomas Piercy and others, was not so fortunate, but was executed for his 
offence. The title was restored by act of Parliament in 1547, bat on 
failare of the issue of the direct line, when the title was claimed by a Rev. 
Robert Lloyd, the House of Lords came to the resolution that the act of 
attainder incurred by George Lord Lumley was not reversed by the act 
of Parliament. On the 31st of May, 1681, Richard, the second Viscount 
Lumley in the Irish ge, was enrolléd in the peerage of England, 





and on the 15th of April following was created Earl of Scarborough. The 
third Earl assumed the name of Saunderson, and in 1716 was made Vis- 





fiant of Gnatletca, but a ‘hues Wanpse pemeat 
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his estates descended by eh 0 eae Lumley. Richard, the fourth 
. married the sister and heir of Sir George Saville, at whose decease 

the Rafford estate came into the possession of the oe family. 

In the year 1765 he was appointed Deputy Barl Marshal Rogen. 

Jobn, the seventh earl, who was born in 1761, took Holy Orders, and was 

a prebendary of York Cathedral. 

The deceased peer, Jobn Lumley Saville, Viscount Lumley, and Baron 
Lumley of Lamley-castle, in the county of Durbam, in the peerage of 
England, and Viscount Lumley of Waterford in the peerage of Ireland, 
was born at Edwinstowe on the 18th of July, 1788, and succeeded as the 
eighth earl on the 21st of heen < £ 1835, his father having been killed 
by a fall from aberse. Prior to his accession, the deceased nobleman re- 
presented the county of Nottingham in the House of Commons, having 
been elected by that constituency in the years 1826, 1830, 1831, and 1833. 
In 1839 he was appointed Lord-Lieutenant of the county of Nottingham, 
in the room of the late Duke of Newcastle, who was summarily removed 
for having written an offensive letter to the Lord-Chancellor Cottenham. 

Soon after the death of the seventh Hari, some litigation took place 
relative to the estates at Sandbeck and Rufford, which had previously 
been held by the peer and the heir apparent to the title respectively. 
The suit ended in favour of the deceased earl, who rewarded his advocate, 
Sir W. Follett, with a service of plate worth 3,000 guineas. At the close 
of the suit the late earl cut off the entail of the estates. 

Richard Lumley Saville, Eeq., of Tickhill-castle, is now the Earl of 
Scarborough, but in whom the estates are vested has not yet transpired. 


Pact De La Rocu#.—The death of Pan! Delaroche is announced by 
the ara. lt occurred at Paris y, though neither the place 
nor the date of the melancholy event is given. He was born in 1797, and 
was 8 pupil of the celebrated Several of his works have been seen 
in this country, and one of them—Napoleon crossing the Alps—is owned 
by a genticman of this city. His power was conepieuous in the represen- 
tation of intense emotion, as in hie Napoleon at Fontainebleau ; Crom- 
well contemplating the corpse of Charles I. ; the Death of Queen Eliza- 
beth, and Marie Antoinette Leaving the Revolutionary Tribunal. His 
largest work, the Hemicycle of the School of Fine Arts, is, however, of a 
totally different character. In this the eminent artists ofa iloations are 
grouped together with surprising skill and beauty. This picture is fa- 
miliar to mapy of our readers from Henriquel Dapoat’s superb engraving 
of it, many copies of which have found purchasers bere, Tt is, no doubt, 
his most important production ; bat jf, next to it, we were asked to indi- 
cate his chiefest pictures, we should name the Murder of the Duke Quise, 
and the Death ef Queen Elizabeth. 

Without the teemiog imagination of Kaulbach, or the grandear of Cor- 
nelius, he surpassed both these masters in the ability to seize aod repro- 
duce the vital feelings and passions of great historical movements, and 
great historical characters. Without anythiog of Vernet’s prodigious 
faculty of combining masses of men in action, he paneee @ constant 
elegance, ideality and elevation to which that artist has never made 
pretension. His death leaves a vacancy not only in the French ‘school, 
but io Euro; art, and bis name will hereafter be ranked among the 
most illustrious of bis profession. He was a man of noble 4 
strongly resembling Napoleon, though of a finer intellectual type. He 
was married to a daughter of Vernet, whose featares may be traced in 
his pictures of the Madoona,—.V. Y. Tribune, 


Tue Eart or Banpon.—This nobleman, whose death was mentioned 
in last week’s Albion, was one of the Representative Peers of Ireland. 
He was born in 1785, and succeeded his father, as second Eari, in 1930. 
He is himeelf succeeded by his son, Viscount Bernard, M.P. for Bandon. 
The family is an old one. 

In the 83rd year of his age, at his residence, Cowhill, near Dumfries, N.B., 
Vice-Admiral C.J. Johnston. He has seen much service.—At Avignon, in the 
South of France, the Hon. Henrietta Countéss de Salis, of Dawley Court, Ux- 


bridge.—At Blackheath, Lieut.-Col, J. Williams, of the Boyal Engineers.— 
At Woolwich, C. Arrott Browning, M.D., Dep. Insp. of Hospitals, R.N., Au- 
thor of ‘‘ The Convict Ship.”—At East Retford, the Rey. H. Gordon, late of 


H.M.8. Eurydice.--At ee Mrs. C. H. Moorhouse, wife of the leasee of 
the 's Theatre, Edinburgh. Mrs. Moorhouse was better known as Miss 
Fanny Wallack, and was a daughter of Mr. Henry James Wallack.—At Wash- 
Pswn, Major J. H. Eaton, rae ot War, under the Presidency of General 

ackeon.— at Bermuda, of fever, Lieut. Hogarth, of H. M. 26th Regt.—The 
Néapolitan psmay bee just experienced a severe loss in the death of General 
a’Aspremont, who was formerly in the French service, and distinguished bim- 
self in the campaigns of Napoleon, from 1799 to 1808. 








Appointments. 


The Right Hon. Francis Blackburne, ex-Lord Chancellor of Ireland, has been 
appointed Lord Justice of the new Court of Appeal under the recent act of 


Parliament. Although the salary attached to the office is £4,000 a year, Mr. 


Blackburne will be satisfied with £1,000, as he is in receipt of £4, per an- 
num retiring pension. This is a good arrangement for the oy in every 
way. The saving of £3,000 a year is certainly something ; but of infinitely 


more importance is the fact that the Irish bar could not produce a lawyer so 
well qualified for the situation, mor one possessing anything like the same 
amount of public confidence which is enjoyed by Mr. Blackburne. The new 
court will hear all appeais from the Lord Chancellor, the Master of the Rolls, 
and the Encumbered Estates Coart, and will be composed of the Chancellor, 
the Lord Justice of Appeal, and any of the Common Law Jud that the 
Chancellor may call upon to sit with them.—The vacant office of Chief Justice 
of the Common Pleas bas been offered by Lord Palmerston to Sir Alexander 
Cockburn, who has intimated his intention to accept the office. 


Arup. 


Movements 1n Scortanp.—The following military changes are taki 
place in Scotland :—A detachment of the 5th Dragoon Guards, of whic 
the head-quarters are in Edinburgh, are on the march from Hamilton to 
Perth. They number 5 officers and 150 men, of whom two-thirds are dis- 
mounted. The cavalry are relieved at Hamilton by a battery of Royal 
Artillery of about 180 men, who have marched thence to Woolwich. The 
depot of the second battalion 1st Royals joins the depot of the first batta- 
lion, and of the 21st and 25th Regiments, at Glasgow. At Stirling a 
sens depot battalion will be formed of the 42d and 79th under Lieut.- 
Colonel Muller ; and at Fort George another Highland depot battalion 
= constituted of the 71st, 72d, 91st, and 92d, under Lieut.-Colonel 

aylor. = 

Psmeroxe Dockyarp.—The garrison at Pembroke has, by the authori- 
ties, been made a command, independent of the military district of Seath 
Wales, and now communicates direct with London, instead of through 
the district commanding officer. The troops bave been divided into two 
battalions, each with its separate staff and organigation, but each to con- 
sist of depots. There will be five depots, nambering, when complete, 
2,000 men, as great a number as can be accommodated. The barrack 
buts will hold 1,000, the fortified barracks not more than 500, and the 
forts will absorb another 100. The superior officers are Col. Raymond, 
Major Rickman, Adjt. Barrett, lst Batt. ; Col. Tarner, Adjt. Baillie, 24 





Navy. 

The Duke of Wellington, 131, bearing the flag of Rear-Adml. Sir R. 
S. Dundas, K.C.B., accompanied by the Congueror ship of the line, and 
the Wanderer ecr. steamer, arrived at Malta from Ajaccio on the 18th, 
ult., followed on the 19th by the Swallow scr. steam corvette from the 
same port.— Admiral Sir Michael Seymour, ou the 20th August, was at 
Port Bruce, Sea of Japan, with the Winchester, Pique, and Barracouta, 
The day that the Sydil/e arrived in Hong Kong from the nortb, the 2Cih 
August, the Wankin left for Shanghae. The Sybille still flies the brow 
pendant of Commodore Elliott, though it was not salated by the Ca/cut- 
ta, 80, on ber arrival at Hong Kong. The Bittern, sloop, is moored at 
the head of the Macao Passage, above the Factories, Canton. The Comus 
is on the coast convoying. The Encounter is at Shanghae. The Race- 
horse, at Foo-chow-foo.—By the death of Vice-Adml. C. J. Johnston, on 
the list of Flag-officers on reserved half-pay in receipt of service pensions, 
the pension of £150 per annum is disposabie by the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty.—The Hannibal, 91, bearing the flag of Rear-Adml. Sir Houston 
Stewart, K.C.B., bas arrived at Spithead, from the Mediterranean; also 
the steam corvette Pylades, 21, Capt. D’Eyocourt, from the North 
American station.—The Daring, 12, Comm. Napier has been paid off at 
Chatham, after having been in commission for upwards of four years ; also 
the Melampus, 42, storeship, Capt. J. Borlass, C.B., at Sheerness; the 
crews of the St. Jean d’Acre, 101, Capt. Vincent King, C.B., and of the 
Meander, 44, Capt. Baillie, are paid off—Vice- Admiral Sir G. Seymour, 
Capt. Peel, of the Shannon, Capt. Seymour, of the Victory, Capt. Stew- 
art of the Dragon, &., bave visited the Merrimac, American steam fri- 

te, at Southampton.—The Vestal, 26, has sailed from Bermada for 


gland. 





Arrourruunrs.—Lieata: W A V Boyse, to the Co: ard service; W Sea- 
ward to be agent of mails on Southampton packet station. . 
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» New Books. 

Tus Rirve, Axe, Ax Savvre-Bags, axp orwer Lecrores. By W. 
H. Milburn, New York. Derby & Jackson.—Barnestness of purpose 
and vigour of style are the chief characteristics of these pages, written by 
a Clergyman of the Methodist Episcopal Church, whose name is familiar 
to the’public as the “ blind Chaplain of Congress.” Almost entirely de- 
prived of sight, from early boyhood, he has led a life of unceasiag mental 
activity ; and no less of physical activity, in the exercise of his ministe- 
rial functions, until impaired health limited his range of usefulneee, and 
in @ measure compelled him to more sedentary pursuits. 

The Lectures contained in this duodecimo are classed under four heads. 
In the first place we have some very pungent and graphic illustrations of 
the Far West, to which the expressive title of the book gives the key— 
the Rifle symbolising the constant warfare in which the pioneers of civili- 
zation were engaged—the Axe being significant of the laborious habits 
of the early settlers—the Saddle-Bags speaking of the itinerant preacher 
of the Gospel, whore patience, endurance, zeal, and hardihood, Mr. 
Milburn bas personally exemplified. This last-named theme is the most 
fresh, and is very freshly and spiritedly treated.—Next, come “ Songs in 
the Night, or the Triumphs of Genius over Blindness,” whereon the au- 
thor speaks in part from his own mingled experience of pain and compen- 
sating advantages, yet without dwelling directly on himself, whilst he 
passes in brief review the career of Jobn Milton, Augustine Thierry, and 
a few other men of intellectual greatness, albeit condemned to “ ever- 
during dark,” and having 

—— wisdom at one entrance quite shut out. 

* An Hours’ Talk about Woman,” is one of the most scathing pictures 
of society in large American cities, that bas ever fallen under our notice. 
In it the reverend protestor against the growing influence of fashion and 
folly goes far beyond Mrs. Trollope or Mr. Dickens, or any other “ imper- 
tinent foreign tourist,” in the severity of his animadversions, carried on 
from the beginning nearly tothe end. Nearly, but not quite : for his con- 
clusion is full of unexpected and not altogether logical eulogium. It re- 
minds us of one of Bulwer Lytton’s sketches in his “* England and the Eng- 
lish,” where a growling John Bull savagely denounces, one by one, each 
element of bis own social fabric, but rounds cff his particular denuncia- 
tions with the general and self-complacent assurance— ah, Sir, we area 
great people !”,—Not by any means, eo strongly marked, if similar in 
kind, is the modified conclusion of the fourth and last part. Mr, Milburn 
gives a flattering picture of the chivalrous efforts of the French to sub- 
due ard colonize the whole of this North American continent, but the end 
ia the undeniable assertion that the Gallic race cannot compete in new 
lands against Anglo-Saxon eupremacy.—No one can be surprised that Mr. 
Milburn is a popular Lecturer ; there is pith in hie matter, and terseness 
in bis expression. 


Aupuson, THE NaTuratist or THE New Worip. By .Mrs. Horace 
S&t. John. New York. C. 8. Francis, & Co.—Rather a rambling com- 
pilation, and without any biographical pretence ; but the subject is not 
exhausted and its accessories are always worth studying. One third of 
the volume, a duodecimo, consists of extracts from Audubon’s work on the 
Quadrupeds ef North America. © 


Brazin anp La Piata. By C. S. Stewart, 4. M. New Yonk. Put: 
nam,—A personal record of a three-years’ cruise on the South American 
station, on board the U. S. frigate Congress, of which vessel the author 
was Chaplain. It is a very readable account of life in a man-of-war, whilst 
the descriptions of Rio Janeiro, Buenos Ayres, Monte-Video and other lo- 
calities, and of the incidental communications with official and other per- 
sonages, are written sensibly, intelligibly, and well. There are a’so 
sufficient glances at the political and general state of Brazil and the Ar- 
gentine Republic, to give the work something beyond a passing value. 

Tur Discovery or THe Nortu-West Passacs. Edited by Commander 

“3. Osborn, London, Longman.—Captain McClare’s solutiopof the 
Arctio navigators’ long-baffling problem was fitting subject for a book ; 
but the Captain has availed himself of the services of one friend and fel- 
low-explorer to work up his material, and of another, in the person of 

. Commander Cresswell, to illustrate the pen by the pencil. The result is 
a crowning addition to Arctic literature. We have not seen tke work it- 
self, but glean opinions of it from London papers. The Hxaminer thus 
opens its comments :— 


This is a good Arctic book on a most notable expedition, written by 
one tailor from another sailor’s logs, and with a sailor for its illustrator. 
The whole series of books written on Arctic adventure is honourable in 
the highest degree to the British navy. Here and there one of them bas 
contained a touch of wounded vanity, or epice of grumbling, but any such 
Gefect is lost completely in the genial expanse of Arctic literature, full 
as it is of frank speech and prea, | feeling, abounding as it is in signal 
illustrations of the generous simplicity and modesty of men who are true 
heroes. Has the frost of the Pole any power to bind up a man’s peccant 
humonr in its ‘chains, and leave only the more generous and spiritual 
parts of him at liberty to float about his heart and brains? 

Commander Sherard Osborn prefaces his story with a very brief sketch 
of the history of enterprise at the North Pole. Then he comes to the point; 
and abides by it closely to the end. 


The Spectator commences in these words :— 


Sherard@ Osborn is known to the world, not only as an Arctic explorer, 
but as a natural and vivid describer of Arctic scenery and of nautical 
enterprise and endurasce, These qualities are as prominent in this ac- 
count of his friend M‘Clure’s solution of the long-sought problem of the 
North-West Passage from M:Clure’s logs and journals as in the compiler’s 
own “Stray Leaves.” He rapidly passes over the daily details of nauti- 
cal manceuovering, or of life during the wintry detention, which things 
render the generality of Arctic narratives flat if not tedious; and con- 
fines his story to rarer and more striking incidente, such as the dangers 
of the navigation in a narrow channel with an iron-bound coast on one 
side and ice-cliffs really more deadly on the other—the universal good. 
spirit and good feeling of officers and men, shrinking from no hardsiip 
or danger, or even from hope deferred—the first solution of the great 
problem from Prince of Wales’s Strait by an expedition over ice to the 
shores of Melville’s Sound, when prevented from reaching it in the good 
ee by the obstacle of an icy sea—and the dramatic meeting 
with Lieutenant Pim, despatched by Captain Kellett to the assistance of 
the frozen-up mariners in the Bay of Mercy on Bank’s Land. 

From this critique we make also another extract, not new perhaps, but 
worth repeating. 


« As Captain Kellett was the first to rescue the IJnvestigator’s crew, 80 
he bad been the last to speed the good ship on her voyage. Some three 
years before, he had been cruising off Bebring’s Straits ; and, as he was 
the senior officer, it depended upon his fiat whether M‘Clare should pro- 
eeed or be delayed for the chance of Captain Collicson’s arrival in the 
Enterprise, 

** At last Captain Kellett consented that the Jnvestigator should 
pany ; but he first of all canoes: Captain M‘Clure’s wants, b ving him 
three volunteers, and furnishing him with such articles as his own stores 
would admit of. The reader will sympathize with the generous feelings of 
those who, like the captain and officers of the Heruld, were thus, for the last 
time perhaps, in this world, shaking by the hand men bound upon a service 

they will understand how trying a mo- 


t com- 


as hazardous as it was glorious, an 
ment it must have been fer one circumstanced as Captain Kellett 


was, to 8a: 
to such a body as the Investigators—‘ Go on!’ when he knew full well thet 
from where they then stood there lay before them for full nine hundred miles, 
upon the one‘hand a shoal 


and t 
Kopelens sen of ice. dangerous coast, upon the other a heavy and 


** The Investigator had not long borne up on her soli course under a 
heavy press ef sail, when the signal was Soke Had wet better not wait 
‘are po ae eS characteristic- -‘ Important duty. Cannot 
° a } 
wind eLanaing tt the Bi. quent” hours the Jnvestigator was alone, the 
The closing passage is also to be noted. 


As the great problem of the North-West Passage has been solved, and 
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the fate.of Franklin and his t too surely established, itis 
bable that the remoter Arctic a ess now be left to their primeval 
solitude. Captain Osborn is evidently desirous that another cote 
tion should be sent out to discover the Erebus and Terror, whose where- 
abouts is pretty well ascertained, so as to gather up the last records and 
remains of that self-devoted band. Bat, though wishing it, Captain Os- 
born appears to doubt the probability of the enterprise being undertaken : 
and arguments against it are obvious both on the score of expense and of 
danger. To rest much upon the cost of such an expedition, when the ex- 
tent of our national expenditure is considered, a8 well as how we do 
waste some of it, is, in Ancient Pistol’s phrase, a ‘‘ most mechanical and 
dirty” argument. To avold an enterprise not improper in itself, on the 
plea of danger, is an unworthy reason, which if it were once adopted as 
a principle of action would speedily degrade the navy of England and 
the national character. Notwithstandiog all that has been written from 
the utilitarian point of view on these Arctic expeditions, they have not 
been fruitless, Scientific knowledge has been greatly extended ; the na- 
tional glory has been comewhat raised ; aud though they could got cre- 
ate they have developed the true heroic metal of the British weer, et 
quietly takes perils, privations, and exertions to which some of the la- 
bours of Hercules were but cbild’s play, as “all in his day’s work.” 


Asa summary of the contente of the book, we prefer, however, the 
Athenaum’s glance of it. 


Nearly three centuries have passed since that oe Arctic navigator, 
Martin Frobisher, emphatically declared that ‘‘ the only 

wherebye a notable mind might be made famous and fortunate, was the 
discovery of the North-west Passage.” These words were uttered at a 
period when the map of the Arctic regions was comparatively speaking, 
blank; for although the expeditions of Hudson, Davis, Baffin, and Fro- 
bisher had added considerably to the limited knowledge of the northern 
part of our globe, yet nearly the entire region north of the American con- 
tinent, and west of the 80th meridian, was unknown. As fresh expedi- 
tions of discovery left our shores for the north, the desire to solve the 
great problem of the North-west Passage increased ; and it ks well 
for the energy of British seamen that, undaunted by innomerable failures, 
great perils, and fearful hardships, the flag of land has been carried 
from the Pacific to the Atlantic north of America two hundred and 
seventy-four years after Frobisher’s first Arctic voyage. 

The history of this famous discovery is well entitled to a special work, 
and we feel certain that among the numerous volumes descriptive of Arc- 
tic enterprise, which bave swelled to the proportion of a library, none 
will rank higher, or be more generally read, than that now published. 
Independently of the 
after four years’ battling with thick ribbed ice, the entire narrative of the 
Investigator’s voyage is told in such a simple and unaffected manner as 
to win our sympathy and command our admiration. 

In 1850 the Enterprise and Investigator left England to search fur the 
Franklin Expedition. The command was given to Capt. Collinson, who 
was directed to enter Bebring’s Straits, and explore the seas near Melville 
Island. Capt. Collinson’s ship, the Enterprise, although the fastest sailer, 
failed entering the Arctic sea in the above year; but Capt. M'Clure, who 
commanded the Investigator, had better fortune, and full of energy and 
zeal, he determined on pushing on, though companionless, into unknown 
seas. A narrow lane of water between the coast of North America and 
vast plains of packed ice, called Ww Eequimaux the Land of the White 
Bear, favoured Capt. M‘Clure, and through this the Investigator waa na- 
vigated—though not without great difficulty—as far as the 125 meridian. 
Open water now appeared to the north-east ; the ship’s course was al- 
tered, and achannel named Prince of Wales’ Strait was discovered. Thus 
far Capt. M‘Clures was sidgularly fortunate ; and we are are not surprised 
that, having navigated his ship so far to the east—for he had attained the 
117th meridian at the commencement of September—a strong desire to 
discover the North west Passage should have animated the party.— 

“ They felt [says yo Osborn] as if they would give all they held dear in 
life for another week of summer. The dangers of the navigation, cold, hunger, 
and kardships,--all were forgotten. ‘Only give us time,’ they said, ‘and we 
must make the North-west P ’ At noon the observations placed the Jn- 
vestigator only sixty miles from Barrow’s Strait. ‘I cannot,’ writes Captain 
M‘Clare in his private journal, ‘ describe my anxious feelings. Can it be pos- 
sible that this water communicates with Barrow’s Strait, and shall prove to be 
the long-sought North-west Passage? Can it be that so humble a creature as 
I am will be permitted to perform what has baffled the talented and wise for 
hundreds of years!’ ” 

So on bey went, through churning seas of ice, the crew constantly 
leaping with baweers from floe to floe. At length further progress north- 
ward was barred by heavy ice ; but, unwilling to retrace his steps, Capt. 
M‘Clure resolved to winter in the pack. The perils incurred, before a 
lower temperature bound the ice fast, was terrific. 

But the Investigator was reserved for even greater trials. While she 
was frozen in, Capt. M‘Clure made an expedition across the ice.to the 
head of the Prince of Wales’ Channel, and ascended a hill 600 feet above 
the sea level. As the sun rose the coast of Banks Land was seen bounded 
by the frozen waters of Barrow’s Strait; and the North-West passage 
was discovered. All doubt as to a water communication between the 
two great oceans was now at anend. But the task of navigating the Jn- 
vestigator into Barrow’s Strait was beset with difficulties ; and althongh 
at one time during the eusuing summer the ship was within the tantaliz- 
ing distance of 25 miles of the open water, it was found impossible to 
pierce the neck ofice. Under these circumstances Capt. M‘Clure deter- 
mined on endeavouring to reach Barrow’s Strait by passing round the 
south extremity of Banks Land. We must refer to Capt. M'Clure’s nar- 
rative for an account of the extraordinary perils encountered during this 
navigation, which was so far successful that the Investigator was carried 
into Barrow’s Strait to the north of Banks Land. On the 23rd of Septem- 
ber, 1851, she terminated ber achievements by being hauled into winter 
quarters in Mercy Bay. Here she remained during 1852; for although 
the party were cheered early in August by motion amongst the ice-floes 
and glimpses of open water to the east, on the 24th ofthat month winter 
again appeared, and all hopes of escape in the ship were at an end. 
Daring the past twelve months the crew bad been living on two-thirds of 
their allowance ; yet, says Capt. M‘Clure, when the winter of 1852-3 set 
in, ‘“ we were ready to combat its rigours as cheerfully as on previous oc- 
casions.” During their confinement, the extraordinary and unexpected 
supply of game—their manna, as Capt. M‘Clure observes—was of great 
benefit in a sanitary point of view.” 

Notwithstanding these resources, the winter of 1852 was felt with more 
than usual severity, and painful forebodings for the future occupied their 
thoughts ; but juet when the first death of one of their companions cast 
addit onal gloom on theic prospects, relief arrived. That they were res- 
cued by Capt. Kellett is generally known; but the details are full of in- 
terest and read like a romance. 

In conclusion, while commending Capt. Osborn for the admirable man- 
~~ —— * ~~ bre ak tol duties, we wish that he had 
allo pt. M‘Clure to speak a little more frequently. The passages 
from his Journal with which we are favonred, enke us deihhous & be bet- 
ter acquainted with the personal remarks of this gallant officer, who has 
won a proud position among Arctic heroes for his zeal, energy, and, above 
all, patient endurance during long seasons of great trial. 


It may not be inappropriate to close this notice, with the following 
letter to the Editor of the London Times, which appeared recently in 
that journal : 


Sir,—You lately announced the errival in this country of Dr. Kane, 
the distinguished American, who has taken so prominent a part in the 
generous efforts of the United States to reecue the unfortunate expedition 
uader Sir John Franklin. His high reputation and noble efforts are, 
I feel convinced, sure to secare hima warm reception in the old country ; 
but, at the risk of offending his modesty, I feel it but just to say that his 
visit to England at the present moment is for the sole purpose of placing 
his services at the disposal of Lady Franklin, in pursuance of the gene- 
rous offer he had some time since made to her, to command a private 
Arctic expedition, should our Government not send to complete the 


The disinterestedness and chivalrous feeling of the gallant American 
were at the time his offer was made all the more apparent, as the war 
with Russia had given ample occupation to all our officers, and prevented 
many who would have been delighted to place themselves at her Lady- 
ship’s disposal being able to do so. Dr. Kane did not allow humanity to 
fail in ite office for want of a volunteer, or allow nationality to interfere 
with the ~~ of a generous heart.— Your obedient servant, 

Anwick, nshire, Oct. 28. SHERaRD Osborn, Royal Navy. 





Pine Arts. 


RUSKIN AGAIN; A LIBERAL OFFER, 
Zealous to the end for the fame of his friend Turner, John Ruskin 
thus addresses the editor of the Times. 





Sir,—As active measures are being now taken to give the public acess 


pro- | to the pictares and drawings 


thing left undone | 1 


+ interest attaching to the successfal result, | p 


and I think it, under the circumstances, my ani 


—_——— — a 
late Mr. T ’ d 

haps allow me space ia your unos fr fo words reepecting : 
woe sppousied b . Turner one of executors. [ examined she 
will and the state of the ty 


needing parppisreiicn, and, g 
that the questions arising out of the obecurity of the one and the disorder 
of the other would be numerous and would involve a kind of business in 
which I bad no skill or knowledge, I resigned’'the Office; but in the 
course of the inquiry I catalougued the most interesting of the drawings 
which are now national property, and respecting these the public will, I 
think, be glad cf more definite iaformation than they at present possess. 
They are referable mainly to three classes. 
1, Finished water-colour drawings.—2. Studies from mature, or first 
thoughts for pictures ; in colour.—3. Sketches in pencil. or pen and ink. 

Ah. ae belonging to the two latter classes are in pan meow 
of completioa, and would contain, if rightly arranged, a & BECO 
of the movements of the master’s mind ye te his whole life, Masy of 


them were so confused among prints and waste paper ~ 2D. not 
the time I had at my Fy e 


collect nor catalogue them all 

portfolios I was not able even to . The following statement, 

fore, omits mention of many, and I believe even of some lar, ~~. 

jour drawings. There are in the first class 46 drawings of ** Riv 

of France ;” 57 illustrating Rogers’s poems, 23 of the “‘ River Scenery” 

and “ Harbours of Eogland,” 4 marine vignetter. 5 middle-sized draw- 

ings (including the beautiful “ Ivy Bridge’’), and a drawing, some 3 feet 
2, finished with exquisite care. of a scene in the Val d’Aosta; total, 


It would occupy too much of our space if I were to all the va- 
rious kinds of studies forming the second class. Man Tey and 
> 


f y are far 
are, to my mind, more precious aod lovely than any finished draw 
poepeete some there may be question whetber Turner regarded them as 
fio or pot. The larger number are light sketches, valuable only, to 
artists or to those interested in the procesees of Turner’s mind and band. 
The total number of those which I ea as important is 1,757. 
The eketches of the third class are usually more sebouate than the co- 
loured ones, They consist of studies from nature or for compositions, in 
firm outlines, usually on gray paper, heightened with white. They)in- 
clude, among other subjects more or less complete, 50 of the original 
drawings for tbe Liber Studiorum, and many of the others are of large- 
folio size. The total aumber of those I consider important is 1,322. New, 
the value of these sketches to the public consists greatly, first, in the pre- 
servation of each, as far as ible, in the state fn which Turner left it ; 
secondly, in their careful gement and explanation ; thirdly, in con- 
penises gt general access to them. Permit me a word on each of these 
e 


Turner was in the habit of using unusual vehicles, and in the coloured 
studies many hues are wrought out by singular means and with singular 
delicacy—nearly always in textures which the slightest damp (to which 
the drawings would necessarily be subjected in the process of mounting) 
would assuredly alter, I bave made many experiments in mounting, put- 
ting coloured drawings of which I had previously examined the tones into 
the hands of the best mounters, and I never yet had a drawing retarned 
to me without alteration. The vast mass of these sketches, ial the com- 
parative slightness of many, would but too probably induce a B pany 
and ge tion in the treatment they might have to undergo, still 
more fatally detrimental to them. 

Secondly, a large number are without names, and so slight that it re- 

uires careful examination and somewhat extended acquaintance with 

urner’s works to ascertain their intention. The sketches of this class 
are nearly valueless till their meaning is deciphered, but of- great inter- 
est, when seen in their proper connexion, Thus there are three progres- 
sive studies for one vignette in Roger’s Italy (Hannibal passing the 
Alps), which I extricated from three several heaps of other moan tain 
sketches with which they had no coonexion. Thirdly, a large number of 
the drawings are executed with body colour, the bloom of which fric- 
tion or handliog would in a short period destroy. Their delicate tones 
of colour would be equally destroyed by coutinuous exposure.to the light, 
or to smoke and dust. 4 

Drawings of a valuable character, when thus destructible, are. in Euro- 
pean museums bardly accessible to the general public. But there iano. 
need for this seclusion. They should be enclosed each in a light wooden 
frame, under a glass, the sur of which a raised mount should prevent 
them from touching. These frames should slide into cases, c g. 
about 12 drawings each, which would be portable to any part of the 
room where they were to be seen. I have long kept my own amaller 
Turner drawings io this manner ; 15 frames going into the depth of abeut 
a foot. Men are usually accused of “ bad taste,” if they express any con- 
viction of their own ability to execute any given work. 

But it would perhaps be better if in people’s sayings in general, whether 
concerning others or themselves, there were less taste, and more trath ; 

to state that I believe 
no one would treat these drawings with more pulous Cafe, or arrange 
them with greater patience than I should myself; that [ am ready to un- 
dertake the task, and enter upon it instantly ; that I will furnish, in order 
to prove the workiog of the system proposed, 100 of the frames, with their 
cases, at my own cost ; and that within six weeks of the day on which I 
am permitted to —_ work (illness or accident not interfering) I will 
have the 100 drawiggs arranged, framed, accompanied by a printed ex- 
planatory catalogue, and ready for public inspection. It would then be 
in the power of the commissioners entrusted with the administration of 
this portion ofthe national property to decide if any or how many more, 
of the sketches should be exhibited ia the same manner, as a large mags 
of the less interesting ones might be kept as the drawings are at the Brit- 
ish Museum, and shown only on special inquiry. i 

I will only undertake this task on condition of the entire ma t 

of the drawings, in every particalar, being entrusted to me ; but I should 
ask the advice of Mr. Carpenter, of the British Museum, on all doubtful: 
points, and intrust any necessary operations only to the person who 
mounts the drawings for the British Museum. 
I make this offer in your columne rather than privately, firat because I 
wish it to be clearly known to the public, and also becavee I have no-time 
to make representations in official ways, the very hours whieh I-could 
give to the work needing to be redeemed by allowing none to be wasted. 
in formalitiee.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Denmark-hill, Oct. 27. 


Joun Rusa. 





THE NEXUS OF THE COLONIES. 


The interference of the British Government with the Colonies is re- 
duced to 4 minimum, yet at no time has the connexion between the Mc- 
ther-country and the Colonies been closer, or by more numerous 
and complicated ties. Testimony to the fact was given at the entertain- 
ment to celebrate the departure of the first of the new line of mail-steam- 
ers between this country and Australia. We have established a postage 
with Australia, not exceeding in cost the average postage of inland let- 
ters before Rowland Hill’s time. Mr. Youle, the secretary to the General 
Postal Association of the Australian Colonies, mentions that there are 
tween fifteen hundred and two thousand Australian children in Europe ie 
the purposes of education ; which shows how desirab!e it is to have a free 
letter communication. Of all the British Coijonies, Victoria, first visited 
twenty years ago by an European settler, stands highest in the 
of letiers to the Mother-country. It would be difficult to find 
cles of society which are not y or indirectly bound with the soil of 
Australia by blood or marriage; and it is the same with many of our 
other colonies. While, therefore, coercive interference has been reduced 
to the slenderest thread, there are relations which call for the augiliary 
interference of the Imperial Government ; and by giving that aid, as in 
the case of this new mail line, the Imperial Government is at once increas- 
ing the connexion and securing a grand exchange of influence between the 
any and oe settlemente. 2 kee Oa 

t the present day, England and her Colonies possess the beau ideal 
of an alliance—a ss Fas of defence as against foreign countries, with 
the freest intercourse, uninterrdpted by ts or vexatious int 
ence of any kind whatsoever. 1t does not amount to a federation, be- 
cause the Colonies have uo share in the general government, and do not 
indeed share some of those advantages which might render the alliance. 
more complete. This is felt in the Colonies, Our North American 
vinces have often expressed a desire for a more positive connexion of 
Government with the people—with the English nation in that part of the 
world. In a South Australian paper we see a strong desire 


that exploration towards the North and North-west should be aided by 
the Government ; and as an incentive towards such en , & writer 
in the paper proposes grants of land for the discoverer and a distribution 


honours. He suggests, in fact, an order of knighthood for South Aus- 
tralia, resembling the Maltese order of St. Michael and St. George ; cer- 


tain persons being ex-officio members of the order, such as the Governor 
for the time being, members of the Executive sil, the President of 
the Upper House and the Speaker of the Assembly ; the rank of ht 


or Companion being given likewise to those who are distinguished for as- 
sisting.in the colony, its development, exploration, or ad 





ministratiof#. 
Similar proposals have been thrown ont before now in England ; here 








_ Cyr wvwien. 

















TOUCHING STORY OF A STREET CLOWN. 


The whom I refer was a melancholy-looking man, with the 
cima oat other characteristics of semi-starvation, while his face 
was scored with lines and wrinkles, telling of paint and premature age. 
I saw him performing io the street with a school of acrobats, 8000 after I 
had been questioning him ; and the readiness and business like way with 
which be resumed bis professional buffoonery was not a little remark- 
able. 

His story was more pathetic than comic, and proved that the life of a 
street clown is, perhaps, the most wretched of all in existence. Jest as 
he may in the streets, his life is Jiterally nojokeathome. “ Ihave been 
8 clown for sixteen years,” he said, “ having lived totally by it for that 
time. I was left motherless at two years of age, and my father died when 
I was nine. He was a carman, and bis masier took me as a stableboy, 
and I stayed with him antil he failed in business. I was then left desti- 
tute again, and got employmect as a superoumerary at Astley’s at 1s. a 
ae I was a “ super” some time, and got an insight into theatrical 

I got acquainted, too, with singing people, and could sing a good 
song, and came out at last on my own account, in the streets, in the Jim 
Grow line. My necessities forced me into a public line, which I am far 
from liking ; (ll pull trucks at 1s. per day rather than get 12s, a week at 
my business. I’ve tried to get out of the line. I’ve got a friend to advertise 
for me for a situation. I’ve tried to get into the police, and I have tried 

things, but somehow there seems an impossibility to-.get quit of the 
street business. Many times I have played the clown, and induiged in all 
buffoonery, with a terribly heavy heart. I have travelled very much, 
too ; bat I never did well in the ion. At races I may bave made 
10s. for two or three days, but that was only occasional ; and what is 10s. 
to keep a wife and family on fora month, may be? I have three cbil- 
dren, one now only eight weeks old. You cannot imagine, sir, what a 
ourse the street basiness often becomes, with its insults and starvations. 
The day before my wife was confined I jamped and laboured—doing Jim 
Grow for 12 hours, in the wet, too—and earned Is. 3d.; for I keep a sort 
ofa log of my earnings and expense. You'll see in it what I’ve taken as 
clown, or the fanny man with a party of acrobats, since the beginning of 
the .” He showed me this log, as he called it, which was kept in 
Gaal Agares, on paper folded up as economically as possible. This ac- 
count shows an av of 83. 64d. a week as the gross gain, while (if the 
be deducted) not quite 6s. remain as the average weekly sum 

tobe taken home to wife and saya 

“ I dare say,’ continued this melancholy man, “ that no persons think 


more of their dignity than such as are in my way of life. I would rather 
starve than ask for ial relief. Many a time I bave gone to my 
laboar without g my fast, and played clown until I could raise a 


Ginner. I have to make jokes as clown, and could fill a volume with all 
I know. I never dress or paint myself at home. We all dress at a pub- 
lic house. In the street where I lodge only a very few know what I do 
for a living. 1 and my wife both strive to k the business a secret 
from our neighbours. My wife does a little washing when able, and often 
works eight hours for sixpence. I go out at eight in the morning, and 
return at dark. My children bardly know what I do. They see my 
dresses lying about, but that is all. My eldest is a girl of thirteen. She 
has seen nie dressed at Stepney fair, where she brought me my tea—I 
live pear there. She laughs when she sees me in my clown’s dress, and 
wants to stay with me ; but I would rather see ber lie dead before me (and 
I bad two dead in my place at one time last Whiteun Monday was a 
twelvemonth) than she should ever belong to my profession. I know 
three or more clowns as miserable and bad off as myself. I think there 
are three regular clowns in the metropolis, and one of these is not a pro- 
fessional ; he never smelt the sawdust I know. The most that I have 
known have been shoemakers before taking to the business. When I go 
out a street clown the first thing I do is a comic medley dance, and then 
after that I crack a few jokes ; and that is the whole of my entertainment. 
The first part of the medley dance is called the Good St. Anthony (I was 
the first that ever danced the polka in the streets), then I do a waltz, and 
wind up with a horopipe, After that I go through a little burleeque ba- 
sinees—I fan myeelf, and-one of the school asks me whether I am out of 
breath. I answer “ no, the breath is out of me.” The leading questions 
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their writing, and so become too learned, or profound 
for any but scholars or cultivated people.—Am. Presb. 


Gas wy Crrres.—Ever since it became oppenest that gas could be made 
to permeate several miles of maine, it was impossible to defend the conti- 
nuance of gas-works in cities. Notwithstanding the ambiguity which the 
Commissioners of Sewers ive in the evidence te before them— 
an ambiguity which it is difficult to detect without sedulously setting one- 
self to split there can be no doubt as to the existence of the nui- 
sance ; we have the evidence of our senses for the fact, and thousands of 
ope ready most feelingly to corroborate all that has been said. 
e@ must not, for one moment, entertain this plea. With all the state- 
ments before us, of policemen, of householders, and of the Medical Officer 
of Health, and especially with bis annual report of the sanitary condition 
of the city to appeal to, a report in which he announces upon indisputable 
statistics that the southwest district of the city is the unbealthiest part of 
it—for whereas the total mortality of the city for the year is at the rate 
of twenty four per thousand, and there are some districts in which the 
deaths are as low as fifteen per thousand in the southwestern region the 
ravi of disease are excessive, and mortality is at the enormous rate of 
thirty per thousand—with such statements before us, we have a basis of 
facts to go upon which it will be difficult to impugn.— London Times. 








Tas Barrisa Yaout Season oF 1856.—Bell’s Life in London pub- 
lishes a liat of performances of wianing yachts ia the present year. To 
the list, which is by far too long for our columns, are prefixed the follow- 
ing remarks, 

0 many respects the past season contrasts most favourably with its 
predecessors, showing a decided improvement in the number of races and 
amount of prizes sailed for, as will be evident from the following compa- 
rative statement of racing statistics for the four last years :— 


1853. 1864. 1855. 1856. 
Number of winners .......... Eee 38. GME 3 Oe 0 0% 51 
Number of races............. i oleu's% off a SAS 86 
Number of starters ....... ... cLC—lUlr— ——eeo | ae . See 90 
Amount of prizes.......... £3,600..... £2,740..... £2,550..... £3,750 
Tonnage of winners ........ Biches | ae Bak s ine 1,561 
Average tonnage of winners. 48j..... Tis sees (Na 


The most successful racing yacht of the season is the Glange, as she 
has succeeded in carrying off 10 prizes, amountiag to £520; she started 
in 11 races, was once beaten, and once divided the prize. The Surprise 
seoured the prize each of the seven times she started ; her prizes amount 
to £405. Of the 51 winners 38 are winners of one prizeeachonly There 
are 10 new yachts and nine lengthened or altered yachts; of these six 
were lengthened in 1856, and of the 10 new yachts eight are winners of 
one prize oniy. But 14 wioners of last year appear in the present list. 
(The Glance is a cutter of 35 tons, built at Southampton ; the Surprise 
a catter of 20, built at Cowes, Four large schooners are among the 
winners, and one small one of 55 tonsa.) 





“ ANOTHER FasuiIonasLe ABoMINaTION.”—The use of belladonna is now 
unblushingly advertieed to “ give brilliancy, vivacity, and the power of 
fascination to the eye.” The announcement is heralded by a puff about 
ite use by “ the ladies of Asia” —in harems and elsewhere, which argu- 
ment would be as appropriate, with a slight geographical alteration, 
should any enterprisiog jeweller seek to introduce the wearing of rin 
through the nose. The “brilliant eye’’ being due to the influence of bal- 
ladonna in contracting the iris, and the enlarged pupil forming a greater 
contrast to the white of the sclerotic, while it allowed a larger field for the 
reflection of light from the lens, would necessarily require a strong light 
for the development of its brilliancy and powers of fascination. a 
strong light, with a paralyzed iris and an enlarged pupil, is the best con- 
ceivable way to weaken and destroy the delicately beautiful action of the 
organ of sight. The brilliant eye would as surely be followed by dimness 
is sight and blindness as the sunlight gives place to the nightshade.— 

neet. 


A Portrait or Mr. Srurceon.—Charles H. Spurgeon was born on 
the 18:h of June, 1834, and is now in his twenty-third year. His birtb- 
place was Kelvedon, in Essex. His father is a merchant’s clerk in Col- 
chester, and presides in a Baptist chapel there. His grandfather is a ve- 
nerable minister of the same body, of more than fifty years’ standing in 
the pulpit. Young Spurgeon was put to school at Colehester, and sub- 
sequently, to the Agricultural College at Maidstone for one year. After- 
wards, he was a teacher in a school at Newmarket, and from thence went 





for the jokes are regularly beforehand ; the old jokes go best 
with our au‘liences. The older they are the better they are for the 
streets. The principal way in which I’ve got up my jokes is through 
associating with other clowns. We don’t make jokes ourselves; im fact, 
I never knew oue clown who ee I oe iP oy “a the te clowns like 
a drop of ts, and occasionally a good deal; they are in ® measure 
oie I can’t fancy ay Aa being fanny on small beer, and I 
never in all my life knew one who was a teetotaller : I thiak such a person 
would be a curious charactez indeed. Most of the street clowns die in the 
workhouse. In their old age they are generally very wretched and po- 
verty-stricken. I can’t say what I fancy will be the end of me—I darn’t 
of that, sir.”’ 
A few minutes afterwards I saw this man dressed as Jim Crow, with 
his face blackened, dancing and singing in the streets as if he was the 
ligbtest-hearted fellow in all Loundon.—Henry Mayhew. 





Tas Supmanine Srpson.—An experiment bas been made in the Thames 
in front of the new Houses of Parliament with a uvovel and ingenious 
diving apparatus bearing this designation, the invention of M. Danduran, 
a French civil engineer, now on a visit to this country, and already 
known in Paria for several useful contrivances. The trial of this instru- 
ment, made under the direction of M. Danduran himself, was witaessed by 
several ecientific gentlemen and others well able to form a correct opi- 
nion of its merits, including Mr. Charlier, the secretary of the Royal Hu- 
mane Society ; Mr. Page, the principal engineer at the new bridge, West- 
minster ; and Mr. Graham, the resident engineer there. M. Danduran’s 
apparatus consists of a copper bell, in shape not ualike an ordinary um- 
brella partially collapsed, fitted with glass plates, and sufficiently large 
to cover the fon to the waist. Beneath this is slung a saddle of lead, 
weighiug nearly 150 lb., which serves the double purpose of a convenient 
seat for the diver and of sinking the bell in a vertical direction. A strong 

tta percha tube, about an inch and a half in diameter, is passed through 

@ bell, entering at one side and coming out at the other, on a line with 
the mouth of the diver when he is seated inside. Both ends of the tube 


are kept above water, whatever depth the diver may descend, and to that | P 


= of it which comes in contact with bis lips, a flexible mouthpiece 
attached, ae like an ordinary respirator, by which he is not 
to breathe with freedom, but to hold verbal communication 
the persons in charge of the apparatus at the surface, who are thus 
put in a position to direct his submarine operations with comparative 
ease. To one extremity of the tube on deck a fanning apparatus is at- 
tached, resembling a small coffee-mill in sise and appearance, and when 
this is set in motion a current of air at the ordinary pressure, no matter 
what depth he may be, is conveyed ag the mouth of the diver, which he 
can breathe with comfort. The chief uses of the apparatus are to exa- 
mine ships’ sides and bottoms while at sea, to discover and stop leaks, to 
recover lost property, to fish coral, sponges, and mother of pearl, to guide 
the laying ot electric cables, and especially to iaspect them and discover 
the point of separation when the electric communication is broken, to 
which purpose it seems admirably adapted. The French Minister of Ma- 
rine appointed several commissions to examine into the capabilities of the 
invention, and their report was of so favourable a nature that orders were 
given to M. Danduran to supply some of the French seaports with the 
tus. During the experiments, Mr. Page and Mr. Graham, the en- 
siteere at Westminster Bridge, —— & strong opinion of its vast su- 
jority over the common diving helmet, of which, it may be added, it 
Pius more thao a third the cost. 

How ro Waits ror Tae Newsrarsrs.—As & general rule, short pieces 
are best liked. A gentleman in a bank once told us when we asked him 
to subscribe for a certain Quarterly Review: “ Read a Review! why, I 
never read anything longer than a telegraph despatch! But I will take 
is and send it to my brother, who is a minister in the country.” The pub- 
lic like a short article, when it is a condensation. 

This introduces a second idea. An article to be printed should abso- 
Intely have something init. If professed argument, it should be conclu- 
sive ; if pathetic, it should moisen the eyes ; if an anecdote, it should 
have a sbarp point ; if philozopby, it should go to the primitive rock ; 
if practical, it should go like an arrow to its work; if spiritaal, it ebould 

awe the soul tbat it. 

Ag newspaper style is not as easy as it seems, Its Serie lies on 

the of attempting a popular manner, and succeeded only in being 

e more familiar than a man ought to be at his ewn table, or degenerating 
into slang, or become very childish. . Its Charybidis yawns for those who, 
ebunniog Scylla, are determined to have real thought, pitb, and value in 





as usher to a seminary in Cambridge. These employments brought him 
to the begioning of his nineteenth year, when he took to preaching*of bis 
own accord—self-sufficiency and dogmatism being his distinctive marks 
of character from childhood. He acquired but little classical learning, 
while his disregard of Eoglieb grammar at times, and of the rules of logic 
always, proved his independence of schools. He read the Puritan Fathers 
and smoked tobacco, adopting for model their eccentricity of style and 
metaphor, rather than simplicity of doctrine. Being appoiated to the 
Baptist chapel at Waterbeach, Cambridgeshire, he eoon attracted a large 
congregation. The trustees and deacons of New Park street Chapel, Lon- 
don, were on the look out for a popular man who might fill their empty 
pews, and redeem their chapel debt. They found Mr. Spurgeon, who od 
done ali this,and more. He bas been in London about two years. His 
first “ game’’ in the metropolis (he uses euch slang in the pulpit ae—* The 
Gospel is our game, and no mistake”’”)-was unlimited advertising, which 
still continues. From the centre of the city to the farthest subarbs, every 
dead wall, boarding, and epare post, bas displayed with “ Who’s your 
hatter?” and “ Hotioway’s Ointment,” the “ Rev. C. H. Spurgeon will 
preach,” or “ New Park-street Pulpit,” or “Sayings and Doings of C. H, 
Spurgeon,” &. At last, people asked, “ Who and what is this Spurgeon. 
whose name is on every wall always?” His sermons were seoeinanl ont 
read, and beiog a kind of comic pulpit, though in parts dismal and ob- 
scure enough, readers became listeners. Park-etreet Chapel overflowed ; 
Exeter Hall, with capacity to hold four thousand, was hired ; but as many 
more thousands remai in the Strand uvadmitted. Next, Julien’s Sar- 
rey Music Hali was hired, and everybody knows what happened. 





Tae Newest Srrest Nowaxce 1s Lonpon.—Master Tommy’s car- 
riage !—Master Johony’s perambulator coming up!- Master Freddy’s stops 
the way! Masters Johany, Freddy, and Tommy, in their perambulators, 
stop everybody’s way at present. The Roman eatirist limits the dangers 
of the streets to a thousand—‘ mille pericula emve urbis’’—but Lon- 
don has a thousand and one, since the perambulator was added to the 
list of nuisances. Our babes are just now the greatest enemies of human 

rogress. Masters they may be oalled, those forward infants, with their 
pushing maids behind them, who over-ride us at every tarn. 
Natant alte populoque minantur. ; 
We are safer among the omnibuses than in the embarras of go-carts, 
and beg to be informed which is now the carriage-way and which the 
foot-way. The child is said to be “ the father of the man,” and we hope 
we have a proper filial respect for infancy ; but all ages have their righte, 
and one of them clearly is to walk the flags without exposure to the 
wheels of any vehicle whatsoever, whether drawn by borses or driven by 
nurees. 

We protest against this innovation, which is only another form of oa- 
racy, the perambulator beiag the nurse maid’s curate, doing for ber the 
work she is paid for doing with her own arms, and which she is very well 
able to perform. The thing is deworalising in every respect ; it teaches bad 
lessons ; not only isthe child taught from his tender years to put the cart 
before the horse, but the seeds of vanity and extravagance are sown in bis 
little mind, for we all know the absurd and mischievous importance at- 
tached in Kagland by all classes to the keeping of a carriage of some 
description, though only a gig. In these days, however, of feeble admi- 
nistration, we hardly expect thatoar complaints upon this subject will be 
of much avail. The nuisance is indeed one that seems to eome- 
thing of the energy of a Herod ; and the most we can reasonably hope is 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer may be induced to put a spoke in 
Master Jobnay’s wheel, by a jadicious tax upon this provoking innova- 
tion.— London paper. 


Foa-Bouxp.—The sport was most unexpectedly suspended. A dense 
fog prevailed during the morning, rendering it impossible for the spec- 
tators to see objects at a distance of 20 yards. The first race, for which 
four horses started, was run at the time appointed, bat the jockeys were 
unable to distinguish the course. One of the horses, Berezina, went near- 
ly over the chains at the Red Stand, and the other three narrowly es- 
caped coming into contact with the posts and rails. The second event took 
place at an iaterval of about an hour, on the flat, but the fog had not 
cleared up, and the spectators were not able to see the horses until they 
were close upon them. Still a third race wasrun, with manifest danger 
to jockeys, horses, and spectators, and the Stewards then, very properly, 
ordered a discontiuuance of this parsuit of sport “ under difficulties.” 
The races have never, we believe, been thus postponed at Newmarket 
through inclement weather within the memory of the oldest turfite, Io 








1836, on the frat day of the Houghton Meeting, men were employed to 
Clear the anew off the Criterion Course ; and in 1846, 80 dense was the 


, or imaginative, or 


{erew 


Coarse was markod out by sawdast. Oddly enough, another 
years takes place before the sport is again interrupted by un- 


tious weather. 
races were postponed until this day (Thursday), 
—Ner- 


that the 
Iopeo of ten 


eight undecided 
and the unclosed Plates and Stakes for this day are withdrawn. 
market letter, Oct. 30. 


Bie Ben or Wesruinster.—On Tuesday-last the Wave was safely de- 
livered of her monster burden alongside Mesera. Maudelay’s wharf, West- 
minster Bridge, those gentlemen having kindly granted the use of their 
crane, &., to Mr. Jabez James, of Broadwall, for that purpose. The 
great bell, which, as our readers are aware, was founded by Messrs. War- 
ner and Soas, was afterwards conveyed on a low track, drawn by sixteen 
horses, over Westminster Bridge, and safely deposited ia Palace-yard. 
Mr. Quarm, clerk of the works of the new palace, superintended the ar- 
rangements, and Professor Taylor and Sir Charles Barry were both pre- 
sent. The crowd collected in Palace-yard after its arrival was eo great 
that the police had considerable difficulty in keeping the approaches to 
Palace-yard clear. In the course of the afternoon the bell was lifted 
from the truck and swung under the massive frame erected for the pur- 
pose at the foot of the Clock Tower. It was then tested once or twice, 
and, having been pronounced entirely free from crack or flaw of any kind, 
it was propped up with timber to take the immense strain off the chains 
by which it is suspended, and so left to in silence after its journey 
for the night. All bells, we believe, are christened before they begin to 
toll, and on this occasion it is to call our king of bells “ Bi 
Ben,” in honour of Sir Benjamin Hall, the Presideat of the Board 
Works, during whose tenure of office it was cast.— London paper, Oct. 21. 


A New Dopnes.—A trick was played off lately at the fair of Breante 
(Seine Interieure.) A well eas. qetane sauntering about with a 
valuable gold headed cane in his hand was stopped by a wretched-look- 
ing man, who dragged himee!f painfully along on crutches, and piteously 
implored charity. The tleman, moved to compassion, generously 
gave the beggar a piece of silver. ‘“ How can you be so foolish,’”’ cried a 
man standing by, “ that fellow isan impostor, and no more lame than you 
are. Just lend me your cane for a minute, and by means of a sound 
thrashing I will convince you of the truth of what I say.” The gentle- 
man mechanically let the man take the cane, and the beggar, throwing 
down the crutches, ran off as fast as he could. The other, amidst roars of 
laughter from the bystanders, ran after him, mevacing him with the eane ; 
and so they ran a considerable distance, when they turned aside into the 
town, and were seen no more. The gentleman waited for some time ex- 
pecting to see the man return with bis cane, bat the expectation was in 
vain ; it was then clear that the whole ecene had been an affair concerted 
between a pair af adroit rogues. The gentleman had nothing for it but 
> — home, feeling very foolish at baving allowed himself to be so vio- 
timised. — 


Tus Acus or Ansugpiry.—It is believed that the dismiseal from Her 
Majesty’s service of that misguided young man, Lord Broest Vane Tem- 
pest, is of more serious uence as far as he himeelf is concerned than is 
generally suppoeed ; it not Ty er precludes him from ever 
entering the army, buat will, it is understood, be a total bar to his em- 
——- in any civil capacity, whether in this country or the colenies. 

his, it is now said, his Lordship—freed henceforward from the evil ex- 
omens which in their results have proved so iojarieus to bis p 
feels both deeply and acutely. In fact, it is whispered that Ais more ma- 
tured and chastened inclinations (?) now incline towards the church, a 
field in which he may be employed as honestly, ae honourably, and as 
usefully, both to himself and others, as in that of Mars. As the noble 
family to.which he may still prove an ornament bave more than one liv- 
ing in their gift, it is not improbable that thie may be his ultimate and 
nut ungraceful destination, however distressing may have been the events 
which led to it—J/Veweastle Guardian. (It is difficult to believe that 
this isnot a bit of satire.) 


Tze Darx Acres Comes Agary.—An Italian journal publishes a& 
“ Edict of the Holy Office,” which bears the signature of “ F. R. Thomas 
Vineeht Airaldi, Inquisitor-General,” and the countersign of “J 
Birarelli, Priest, Chancellor of the Sacred Office.” The loqaisitor-Gene- 
ral commands all persons to inform within a month against all 
who are heretical, or who harbour heretics ; all Jews, Mahomedans, Pa- 
gans, and apostates ; all who practice necromancy, and from whose acts 
proofs may be deducec to show that “they are in open or secret league 
with the Devil, performing acts of sorcery, of magic, or necromancy, of- 
fering to the abovenamed (sic) perfumes, incense, or prayers for the dis- 
covery of treasures or other unholy purposes, by invocations or promises 
of obedience, or by other practices in which his name or others are in 
;” all who blaspbame ; all bigamists or attempted bigamists ; all 
who the Holy Office, who satirize the Pope or the Cardinals, wie 
possess irreligious books, who eat animal food on probibited days ; 
who commita variety of other acts. Al! “ publishers, libraries, customs, 
hotel-keepers, shop-keepers, &c.,”” are to post copies of this edict in their 
a, to the end that it may be obeyed.—London paper, Cet. 
5. 


Evousn Statesmen wn [racy : Avanm.— Turin, Oct. 17.—An Bag- 
lish etatesman cannot come toltaly to amuse himself, or to spend the 
winter for the benefit of his health, without being suspeoted by the des 
potic writers and their adherents of plotting and conspiring against the 
established Governments, and of making revolutionary propagaodas, 
Lord Minto was long ago opens by an Austrian paper as the “ stormy 
petrel,” and this sabseqently has been adopted by all the reactionary pa- 
pers which are published in Italy. The noble earl is kaown uoder the 
name of “ Uceello della tempeta.”’ It appears now that his Lordship has 
been superseded by his son-in-law, Lord John Russell. « The clerical papers 
of Turin have openly stated that Lord John Russell has come to Italy on a 
eecret political mission, which, of coure, is directed against the peace of 
Barope, aod to blow to atoms all the thrones of Italy. I understand from 
Florence that the alarm of the Grand Duke and his Government is really 
excessive. It may be hoped, therefore, that the Bar! of Malmesbury, who 
arrived here last night from Venice, will come in for a share of these ab- 
surd saspicions, and we shall find his Lordship denousced as an “ um 
bridled demagogue!”— Morning Poet. 


Srronwa Tsame.—Our position is most anomalous. As liberal power, 
we are the coustant abettors of despotism ; asa Protestant power, we gie 
our active support to the strongholds of Popery ; and our rulers ravile 
the Italians who tarned the Pope out of Rome, aad applaud the French 
who brought him back’ Unabappily, our middle class is sunk in 

terialism—it takes immediate profit to be the obief object of baman 
life, and holds the ledger to be the moet inspired Word of God. In old 
times it was thought a goble one to maintain the right, but the wrong 
is now openly preferred whenever it will pay better pe if the Christian 
martyrs had lived in those days, our Laings and Brights would bave railed 
against them, on the ground that by losing their lives they could not ride 
in railways, or become castomers for cottoa cloth.—ZL ondon weekly pa- 
per. 
Rivie-Susits—I mentioned in my last Colonel Jacob's rifle- shooting 
at Kurrachee and bis blowing up ammunition-waggons at 1.200 yards. 
The-feats I then recorded bave siace been The Colonel was 
desirous of trying hig rifle shells at a greater distance, and accordingly 
1,800 yards were marked off from the object upon which their power was 
to be tested. That object was a box 10 feet square. It was doable 
throughout, a epace of one inch being left between the omter and inaer 
boarder, each of which was an inch and a quarter thick. This intervening 
space was filled with guopowder, and was found to contaio charge of 
more than 500ib. The box was placed against the butt, well tarred over, 
and the shooting began. All shots were fired from thg shoulder, no rert 
of any kind being used. Four rifles were at work—oue & 32 guage, twu 
24’e,aad a 16. That aced by the Colonel was one of the 24’s. After the 
practice bad gone on for some time, aud steadily improving, Col. Jacob's 
21st shell struck the box, and blew it up with a violent explosion. The 
moraing was at firet dark and cloudy, but shortly after the firing began it 
clearer, and became ultimately very favourable as regarded the light, 
though a fresh breese blew steadily across the range.— Letter from Bem- 
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Swirr Rerasorioy.— When they do nab a ecoundrel in Eogland, whose 
crime can be legally panished, they make short work of him. About the 
same time that Huatiogton, the great forger, was arrested bere, a man 
named Robson, who bad defrauded the Crystal Palace at Sydenham of 
£10,000, was arrested in Rngland. The City of Washington brings the 
intelligence that Robson has been indicted, tried, found guilty, and sen- 
tenced to twenty yeara’ imprisonmeat, Huntington, on tue contrary, has 
not yet been indicted.—V. ¥- Daily Times.—({ This is not quite correct. 
Huntiagton bas been arraigaed, but hie trial bas been postponed, and 
probably will be again and again.) 

antiry ov Saur iv THe Saa.—The amount of eommon salt in all 
the oceans is estimated by Schafbantl at 3,051,342 cnbic geographical » 





miles ; or about five times more than the miss of the Alps, and gnly one- 
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